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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


*.* On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index to 
Vol. V. of Country Lire zs not included in the body of the paper, but it 
will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt of a 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


The Editor will be glad to recerve for consideration photographs, in- 
stantancous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS, and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the recerpt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LAFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it is desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

/t must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 

Vols. 1. to V. of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be obtained on 
application to the Publisher, Price, bound in green half-morocco, 255. per 
volume, or (with the exception of Vol. 1., which is out of print) 21s. per volume 
in green cloth, gilt edges. All cheques should be made payable to the 
Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 





CRITICS AND CRICKET. 


| ” 
F seriousness is the badge of the pleasure-taking Englishman, 
over no form of pleasure does he show himself so gloomily, 

so hopelessly serious, as over a tussle for the supremacy 

with an Australian Eleven. The 21st Lancers rode far more 
cheerfully into that tangle of sword-blades and spear-heads at 
Omdurman than any representative cricketer faces Jones or 
Noble. There is always something satisfactory about proud 
earnestness and a dogged resolve to do one’s best, but when these 
qualities are allowed to cramp a man’s powers, to limit the swing 
of his bat, and to freeze him into a chill representative of his real 
self, then there is something wrong somewhere. No man should 
let his determination interfere with his capabilities or with his 
real ego; and there is nothing doubtful in the light play of the 
sword arm when the penalty of error is death; yet the English- 
man’s bat seems to lose its accuracy and his bowling its fire 
when we are confronting eleven formidable rivals in a mere game. 
It is perfectly true that only he who has gone through the ordeal 
knows the demands made on the coolness and nerve of a man 
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who stands up alone and unfriended amid a semi-circle of “slips ” 
and “covers,” before a ring of excited spectators, who are as 
ready with unfriendly criticism as applause when success or failure 
is almost a national matter, affecting not only the individual, and 
his side, and the spectators, but the thousands also who read 
“cricket editions’ in the streets, or watch the clicked-out ‘“ tape” 
at their clubs. The ordeal, we repeat, is sufficiently severe, 
but it is made none the less trying by antecedent events. 

To follow the whole course of these events may not be 
uninteresting. First of all a selection committee has to be 
appointed by the supreme junta of cricket, and this board meets 
with general approval till it has done its work; then the clamour 
begins. Out of some thirty men the absolutely best eleven have 
to be selected, with a reserve force to provide against special 
contingencies ; and when the selection, a task which requires much 
delicacy, knowledge, and devotion of time, is accomplished, there 
is hardly a critic or a cricketer who does not rush about shouting 
‘Great is Jones of Middlesex” or “ Smith of Nottingham,” after 
the manner of the Ephesians. The ignorance of the selection 
committee is only equalled by their incapacity, in the eyes of 
some ; excellent reasons are adduced to prove that at least five 
men have no claim to a place; even the bona-fides of the board 
are impugned. Impassioned letters are written to the sporting 
papers by drawing-room enthusiasts, who clamour, practically, 
for ‘‘an eleven composed of nine of our invincible county eleven, 
the evergreen veteran cricketer, and the popular Indian Prince ” 
—who is not a prince at all. Noone seems to have the wit to 
remember that the gift of second-sight has been withdrawn, that 
‘‘ form ’”’ at cricket is the most variable of all talents, and that the 
best man often fails even when he is doing his best. To quote a 
case in point: had the regular attendants at Lord’s been can- 
vassed as to the selection of J. T. Hearne, the Middlesex bowler, 
who certainly had been distinctly below his best for some time, 
would not have received twenty votes; yet he sent back Noble, 
Gregory, and Hill for three ciphers, having done the same for 
Gregory in the first innings. It was a great triumph for him, a 
greater triumph for the selectors, the greater because it was 
unexpected. One more case: the selection of MacLaren in the 
second match was loudly criticised by the wiseacres, who crowed 
aloud with self-satisfaction when he failed in the first innings ; 
yet his performance in the second was worthy of the greatest of 
the world’s batsmen. Again the selectors triumphed ; and we hope 
that in the future the hysterical cries and, in many cases, the 
idiotic letters of self-appointed critics will be incontinently 
suppressed: 

The Australian Eleven is undoubtedly a very fine one, and 
only a picked team can hope to beat it, as the results of county 
and university matches show; the trouble is to choose a side 
which will find all its members at their best when the big day 
comes, for a second eleven might easily be arranged which might 
defeat even the choice side which MacLaren has been handling. 
There is no absolute safety, but rather bewilderment, in mere 
numbers, whether of counsellors or of cricketers ; but when to this 
is added the worry of irresponsible critics, it is not surprising 
that an additional load of anxiety is piled on the batsman’s or 
bowler’s back. The truth is that the Australians’ success at 
home has, to use a homely expression, established a ‘ funk,” a 
panic which is quite unworthy of Englishmen. They area grand 
lot of cricketers in every department; but good as they are, the 
time has not yet come—and that the Leeds match, abandoned 
though it had to be, proved abundantly—tu cringe before them 
as our lords, masters, and superiors. They have arrived among 
us full of ability, resource, and confidence, and it is in this last 
quality that their superiority—if they can claim any-—exists. 
They are not to be enervated and depressed by the hare-brained 
chatter of casual correspondents, being, so to speak, a flying 
column in an enemy’s land, which has to fight for existence; and 
their fighting is good. 

Finally, cricket is after all a pastime, a game ; and though it 
is naturally galling to make the game a national institution, and 
then to find that others have as much aptitude for it as ourselves, 
yet it is hardly worthy of us to make a fuss about a beating and 
to howl ‘‘ The Empire is lost ’’ because Hill makes a century or 
MacLaren a “ duck.” 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“SHE Duchess of Sutherland’s picture forms our frontispiece 
this week. She is the daughter of the fourth Earl of 
Rosslyn, she is the wife of the fourth Duke of Sutherland, 

she is one of the most beautiful women in the United Kingdom, 
and she is possessed of exceptional charm of manner. An acknow- 
ledged leader of fashion, she none the less finds time to take real 
interest in every movement which tends to the advantage of the 
country-folk of the great estates of the Duke of Sutherland. The 
crofters have cause to bless her name, and she has done much to 
rescue the crofter weavers from the clutches of the middleman. 
Our portrait is from a picture by Mr. Ellis Roberts. 
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EATH might well have spared Sir William Flower to 
1D science and to England for a few more years, for the 
accomplished and well-beloved Director of the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum was but sixty-seven 
years old when he died on Saturday. Few men have had a more 
varied career. One of the many distinguished sons of University 
College, London, voung Flower entered the Army as an assistant- 
surgeon to the 63rd Regiment, and in respect of his services in 
the Crimea he gained the rare distinction of the medal with four 
clasps. In 1884 Mr. Flower was appointed to the office in the 
British Museum, and for twenty years he was President of the 
Zoological Society. 

Sir William Flower—he was honoured with a K.C.B. in 
1892—married into a scientific family and into scientific associa- 
tions, for his wife was the daughter of that remarkable man, 
Admiral Smyth, who was the familiar friend of the famous Dr. 
Lee of Hartwell. Sir William's special subject was the anatomy 
of animals, but he devoted much attention to their habits also. 
Sometimes, from his house at South Kensington, he would 
accompany a small party of friends to the Natural History 
Museum. In these cases it was always an open question whether 
the friends gained most enjoyment from the clever talk of the 
cicerone, or whether he, in his turn, did not derive at least equal 
pleasure from giving away freely the knowledge of which he 
possessed so rich a store. 





The story of «« The Alleged Haunting of B—— House,” into 
which Lord Bute‘and Miss Goodrich Freer have made patient 
investigation, is distinctly interesting. You may take it in either 
of two ways. That is to say you may, with a mind lavishly open 
to the infinite possibilities of Nature, believe that it is worth while 


to enquire solemnly into the phenomena of the spiritual world ; 


or, starting upon the frank basis that it is all nonsense to believe 
in ghosts, you may amuse yourself by studying the rapidity with 
which a story grows. Far be it from us to prescribe the proper 
attitude, since by so doing we might run more than the risk of 
giving offence. This is often called a materialistic age; as a 
matter of fact there was never an age, even in the most super- 
stitious times, when a greater variety of spiritual and spiritualistic 
theories were held in high esteem. For example, there is cer- 
tainly nothing materialistic about the persons who believe in 
Christian science, and, on occasion, sacrifice their lives to their 
credulity, although there may be something of an element of 
materialism in the receipts of the professors of the science. 
Recently, too, we have met persons, otherwise rational and per- 
fectly capable of carrying on the ordinary business of professional 


life, who held a semi-Buddhist and semi-Pythagorean theory of 
reincarnation. 


So it were rash to scoff outright at the care which is 
bestowed upon such stories as that of B House, stories of loud 
and inexplicable noises, as of a calf or a big dog, of Father H 
trying to exorcise the spirits by sprinkling the rooms with holy 
water, of military officers who “ left the house abruptly ” because 
of the noises, of the Major who declared that, after death, he 
would animate the bodies of all his dogs, and so forth. It is just 
as well to examine these stories as not, and there is certainly no 
sort of harm in the examination. But one may regret, with Lord 
Bute and Miss Freer, that when the Major died the dogs, and 
particularly the black spaniel, should have been shot, for the 
spaniel, plus an inspiration of the Major, would certainly have 
been a great deal more interesting than the stories of the later 
apparitions of the spaniel. Also it is a pity that Mr. S ’ 
whoever he was, would not permit the noises to be tried by the 
gramophone, for if the gramophone had collected them it would 
have been clear evidence that they were physical, not psychical. 
After all this, it may be as well to remind ‘our readers that the 
number of Country Lire recording the appearance of th’s 
strange book, which itself records the strangest possible storie’ , 


appears late in the reign of Queen Victoria, and not in the day. 
of the witch of Endor. 
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The meeting held on Friday last at the St. James’s Hall was 
te most promising omen, up to the present date, of the possible 
return of the Salmonidz to our largest river. That the Lord 


‘Mayor should preside was a happy choice, and more appropriate 


than might be thought, because the City anciently controlled the 
fishery of the Thames from the mouth of the Medway to Staines. 
The only serious difficulty was that raised by Mr. Marston, who 
is always thoroughly practical, that the lower reaches are still too 
foul for the fish to pass through. The Chemical Adviser to the 
London County Council thinks that this is not the case. Mr. 
Marston knows more about salmon, and Dr. Clowes more about 
the state of the sewage outfall, than most people, but it is not 
clear that either knows the terms on which the salmon and the 
sewage can be in the river at the same time. There is no doubt 
that as salmon go through all the filth of the Tyne from New- 
castle to the sea, they do not demand absolutely pure water. 
But we have heard rumours that the County Council is allowing 
sewage at Barking to enter the Thames less properly treated than 
formerly. 





Sir Dixon Hartland, as chairman of the Thames Con- 
servancy, says that the purity of the river has increased by 
one-third since four years ago. By this, he means the river 
above London Bridge, and he is within the mark in his 
claim. Meanwhile, we would point out that the body to whom 
subscriptions should be sent is the Thames Salmon Association, 
and it is supported by Mr. W. H. Grenfell, Lord Boston (who 
has put his ponds at Hedsor at the disposal of the association), 
the Duke of Portland, the Lord Mayor, Lord Welby, chairman 
of the London County Council, Sir F. Dixon Hartland, M.P., 
the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, and Sir Herbert Maxwell. Mr. 
MacDougall, who did great things for improving the treatment 
of sewage at Barking, is also a most practical well-wisher of the 
movement. But the first condition of success is to ask the 
London County Council to test the water for six miles on the 
lower river—three above Barking, and three below. 





A great and a good fisherman has been taken from us by 
the death of Mr. T. R. Sachs, which occurred lately at Deal. 
Mr. Sachs was eighty-six years of age, but seemed to enjoy a 
most vigorous old age. He was very well beloved by all who 
knew him, and especially by his fellow-members of the Piscatorial 
Society. To him originally, perhaps, belongs the credit of having 
introduced to a sceptical world the pleasures and the science of 
sea fishing from the shore, his own successful takes from the 
Deal Pier being instances in support, to which he was always 
able and very willing to point. The generosity that he ever 
showed in revealing to a brother angler the good things of which 
he had made discovery was always a feature of his character, and 
doubtless a large factor in his great popularity. He was an 
excellent disciple of Walton in every best sense of the phrase. 





Bishop Mitchinson has been telling the Cheltenham boys 
that at his own college of Pembroke (Oxford), the under- 
graduates would. be more elated by a member of the college 
getting a place in the University eight than taking a double-first. 
May be; but double-firsts do not grow on every bush, even at 
Pembroke, and we may be permitted to doubt-—not being in the 
diocese. But the comparison cannot be quite fairly made. A 
man gets into the Varsity eight while still an undergraduate. A 
man does not get a double-iirst until he has ipso facto qualified 
for being something more than an undergraduate. There is no 
means of knowing exactly the measure of undergraduate incense 
that would be burnt at the altar of the intellectual achievement. 
A vacation has intervened before it can be appreciated, and the 
distinguished man has probably taken his degree and gone down. 
But the physical achievement is performed while the man is still 
an undergraduate among his fellows, and the savour of their 
praise rises presently and pleasantly for him accordingly. This 
is a distinction that makes a difference. 





The Oxford and Cambridge people who have been chosen to 
compete against the American Universities’ athletes have gone 
into training at Tunbridge Wells, a pleasant place, where they 
are within reach of London and the Queen’s Club, and where 
London is within reach of them, if it happens to want to run down 
and see what they are doing. It is hardly to be doubted that 
they are doing good work. We take it that the fact that Mr. 
C. N. Jackson is in charge of the team is to be accepted in itself 
a3a suarantee to that effect. The debt of Oxford athletics to 
Mr. jackson would be very hard to estimate, so long and so 
unremittingly has he given them the benefit of his skilled and 
ungrudging services—even since the undergraduate time when he 
himself took an active and important part in them. The finest 
feat lately performed in English athletics is, beyond question, the 
breaking of the mile and a-half record by Mr. C. Bennett in 
the London Athletic Club’s meeting. Im these records there 
seems no conceivable finality. Eagh’ in turn is made only to 
b. broken 
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It will come rather as a surprise to most of us to learn that 
the ancient game of bowls is so fondly pursued in Australia that 
arrangements are we!l forward for sending over a team of bowls- 
players next year to compete with our own amateurs of the game. 
For one thing, we had an idea that the exquisite level greens 
required for this really scientific though not altogether populer 
game were the peculiar possession of Old England, but it appears 
that in this reckoning we must have been mistaken. There is a 
special charm of peaceful atmosphere and Elizabethan archi- 
tecture surrounding our ideals of the classic game of bowls ; but 
if the bowls-playing of the Antipodeans is at all to be compared 
with their manner of bowling the cricket ball, our native talent 
will be sufficiently highly tried. By way of preliminary, some 
matches are being arranged between a team of Australian bowls- 
players who happen to be resident here and some of the Scotch 
clubs. 


Field-Marshal Lord Roberts has lost his grey Arab charger, 
Vololel, on which he rode in the Jubilee Procession two years 
ago. The horse was twenty-nine years old, and wore, by special 
permission of Her Majesty, the Cabul medal with four clasps, 
and the Cabul-Candahar star, decorated with which he carried 
his master through the metropolis in June, 1897. 

A humbler but distinguished animal in its own sphere has also 
died—the famous trotting donkey, Flying Scud. Though she—for 
the deceased animal was a mare—did not wear the rewards of deeds 
of arms, she had quite a service of plate, won not only in shows, but 
by victories in races. She was the property of Mr. James Spencer, 
of Upper Clapton, and had been champion trotter since September 
6th, 1892. Matched against a Manchester donkey at Lough- 
borough over a mile course, she covered the distance in 3min. 18sec. 
As the record for trotting horses is only 2min. 3%sec., that of 
Flying Scud is highly creditable. 


A practical demonstration of the possibility of improving 
our native breeds of ponies into first-rate riding and polo ponies 
was given by Lords A. and L. Cecil to a number of members of 
the council of the Polo Pony Society last week. While other 
people have been talking and writing, the owners of the Orchard- 
mains Stud have been working. The foundation stocks chosen 
have been from mares of the New Forest, Exmoor, and Highland 
breeds, the latter being particularly suitable, both on account of 
their size and quality, for the purpose. The seanimals have been, 
crossed with Arab and thorough-bred blood, and the best of the 
fillies so bred selected for brood mares. These will again be put 
to a thorough-bred horse, and Lord Arthur Cecil has chosen 
Lord of the Lea, a small chestnut horse by Sterling, which 
should be exactly the right sort for the purpose. The foals of 
this cross will thus have two excellent strains of thorough-bred 
blood, Rosicrucian and Sterling, and should be of the type 
wanted for riding or polo ponies. In the case of the latter, 
temperament is important, and no animals are so likely to 
produce the right disposition as our spirited, hardy, plucky little 
native ponies. All they need is size and shoulders; their hind- 
quarters are for the most part all that could be desired. So far 
every step taken seems to have been in the right direction. 

But the question always comes up, how are we to breed 
ponies between the very narrow limits of size, say, 14h. rin. to 
14h. 3in.? for 14h. 3in. ponies will often measure 14h. 2in. 
under the existing rules. This must, in the nature of things, 
always remain a difficulty, for if the ponies be too well fed and 
cared for they will steadily increase in size ; if they are not properly 
done by they will be weak and ill-shaped. Lord Arthur Cecil 
says that when our stock gets too big we must come back to pony 
blood. Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s experience with his famous 
family of Hackney ponies seems to point to close in and 
in breeding as tending to preserve type and size, and to this we 
may add that exposure to weather all the year round and early 
work will hinder the growth of any horse stock, while good 
feeding is an antidote to stunted, weakly, and malformed animals. 
At all events it is a most interesting problem, and one which 
should attract many a man in search of a country life hobby to 
make experiments. It is to be hoped that those who do so will 
keep a careful diary and a record of successes and failures. 
Already several practical and successful breeders and exhibitors 
have taken up the pony, such, for example, as Sir Walter Gilbey, 
Mr. John Barker, Lord Ebrington, Mr. Charles Basset of 
Watermouth Castle, and Mr. Norris Midwood, so that it is evident 
that they believe in the future of the riding pony. Nor is the 
honour and glory all that is to be gained, for there are prizes to be 
won in the sale-ring and the show-yard by the successful breeder 
and. ey aibitor of a ‘fancy’ which is one of the most fascinating 
for a man with means and leisure. 

The rain-storms that have come at so unfortunate a momert, 
spoiling our hay, and the test match that we stood a handsome 
chance of winning, have been almost tropical in their intensity, 
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and quite unusual in this more or less temperate clime. Near 
East Grinstead, in Sussex, we hear of rain falling to the tune of 
an inch and a-half in half-an-hour, which sounds like a record for 
England. When rain falls in this volume, the shooter has to 
swell its volume with his tears for the many partridge nests and 
nurseries that are inevitably ruined by it at this time of year. 
We have no reports to hand as yet, but it is certain that the 
partridge brood must have suffered sadly. 


The accounts that we have of the badger hunting in Devon- 
shire recall to our minds accounts of ’coon and ’possum hunting 
in Virginia rather than anything that we are used to in our own 
land. The normal, the daylight, fashion of hunting the badger 
is very familiar to the writer, and even in that same fair land of 
Devon he has assisted at the digging out of many and many a 
badger. Probably that mild and wild country is their haunt 
above all others. At least it is certain that there they were, and 
are, very numerous. But until lately the old-fashioned digging 
up to the badger was the sport we knew. Now they have 
organised one if not more Devonian packs of hounds to hunt the 
badger when he is out of his earth, on his nocturnal prowls, and 
they have really good runs through the darkling coverts, seldom 
failing, as it would seem, to find and kill, and enjoying the sport 
royally. There is one point in which the badger is perhaps an 
inferior quarry to the possum or ’coon—he does not take to a tree 
when hardly pressed. The value of a good “ tree dog ””—a dog 
that would faithfully mark the tree up which the ’coon had 
climbed—was inestimable in the “ ole Virginny ” days. 


A ferret is not considered a very valuable property in the 
present day, but this must not have been the case in the olden 
times, if ancient traditions go for anything. It is said that 
Kilbrittain Castle, County Cork, built by the De Courcys, Lords of 
Kinsale, early in the eleventh century, passed from the family to 
that of the McCarthys all through a ferret. One of the De 
Courcys had borrowed from the McCarthys a white ferret, giving 
as security for its safe return a lien on the castle and lands of 
Kilbrittain. The ferret either died or was lost, and the cute 
McCarthy ‘‘closed’’ on the estate. Great value is placed on a 
good line ferret, but this was a /ien ferret w:th a vengeance. 


“* Country tramps are very properly regarded as a nuisance,” 
a correspondent writes, ‘“‘ but I wonder whether the public have 
any idea of the tax levied on the London public in the form of 
goods actually stolen by tramps? Last week I happened to 
see a seedy-looking tramp with a handful of bootlaces over one 
shoulder and a rough sack over the other. The tramp was 
followed by a policeman, who was pacing thoughtfully after 
him. Suddenly the tramp dropped his sack, and bolted. A 
first-rate run followed, the policeman, with his head up and arms 
squared, making splendid time. The quarry tried an obstacle 
race over a paling and three garden walls, and was then run 
into. 


“‘Meantime there was exceeding curiosity to know the 
contents of the sack. It was felt over by knowing persons as it 
lay on the pavement, and at least two pairs‘ of boots and a tea-pot 
were identified by the sense of touch. Official investigation 
showed the following plunder of a morning’s round of enquiries 
at area gates and back doors: A pair of new boots, ditto shoes, 
a silver tea-pot, a gold watch and chain, some silver, the contents 
of a child’s money-box, and three suits of clothes. Thousands of 
pounds are picked up weekly in this way, the rag and bottle men 
often giving information to the tramp when they do not thieve 
themselves. No such hauls are possible in the country, where 
there is not the means of disposing of the stolen goods.” 


It is not often that musical matters are alluded to in Country 
Lire, but an exception may legitimately be made in the cases of 
those clever young pianists, Miss Rosina and Miss Beatrice 
Cerasoli, who performed several duets on two pianos at St. 
mast Hall on Saturday last. The programme which they set 

efore themselves was difficult, for it included Mozart’s Sonata in 
D, Sir Hubert Parry’s Grosser Duc, and Saint-Saéns’s Caprice 
Heroique. There were lighter pieces also, and some solos, and 
the whole result was highly pleasing to a critical audience. 


The plays of Shakespeare enacted in the open air by Mr. 
Ben Greet and his very capable company gave us a charming 
aid new idea of what some scenes of country life might con- 
ceivably be, and conceivably once were. No doubt the whole is 
unreal, theatrical, and the rest of it; but it is delightful to be 
taken out of the world of life into the. world of “might have 
been” for a while; and.this change of mind and of scene Mr. 
Greet unfailingly provides for us. Of course in this fickle land of 
ours a deal depends on the weather ; but the weather was kindly 
for the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “As You Like It” 
that Mr. Greet has shown us lately. 
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One of the facts about rhododendron growing that seems to 
be forced more and more on the attention of gardeners is that 
they decline to do nearly as well in the midst of grass under- 
growth, or even in small beds, as where they have room to 
spread their roots unimpeded in a large made bed. It is a 
conviction that we are reluctant to adopt, because there are no 
conditions in which rhododendrons look so well as dotting a space 
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interspersed with wild-growing grasses, bluebells, and brackens. 
And yet it is very sure that for their best health they require 
free rooting room to themselves and a soil which is readily 
permeable by air and rain. Our standard roses, each in its own 
round bed, we may still admire, without an after-thought. They 
seem to send their strong roots searching nutriment wherever 
they can best find it. 








THE LADIES DOG SHOW. 


HANKS 
to the 
unflag- 


ging energy of 
Mrs. Stennard 
Robinson, the 
annual exhibition 
of the Ladies’ 
Kennel Associa- 
tion has come to 
be regarded as 
one of the recog- 
nised events of 
the London sea- 
son, and as- 
suredly no more 
brilliant function 
of the kind has 
ever been held 
than the reunion 
of Thursday and 
Friday last at the 
Botanical Gar- 
dens. Indeed, it 
may besuggested 
that all the 
feminine world 
and their dogs 
were present 
upon the occa- 
sion, and it 
would be hard 1. ball. 
to decide upon 

whom the highest compliments should be bestowed. Perhaps, 
to be impartial, it would be safer to begin by an allusion 
to the weather, that never - failing topic amongst English 
folks, and surely no outdoor gathering was ever more favoured in 
that important respect. Then, too, the excellence of the many 





MRS. PANMURE GORDON'’S COLLIES. 


prize- winners 
most unquestion- 
ably surpassed 
that of any former 
year, as the per- 
centage of indif- 
ferent specimens 
amongst the com- 
petitors, which 
comprised the 
gigantic entry of 
about 2,000 dogs, 
was really insig- 
nificant. 
Perhaps the 
best, as it was 
numerically the 
strongest, séction 
of the show was 
the Pomeranian 
collection, which 
was admirably 
judged by Mrs. 
Thomas, a past- 
mistress in the 
art, and probably 
the most success- 
ful Pomeranian 
exhibitor of the 
day. Still more 
beautiful, how- 
ever, were thetoy 
spaniels, Mrs. 
Jenkins’s team of Blenheims being a genuine object of delight to 
experts; but unhappily the tricolour King Charlies were small 
classes. As might be expected, the pugs, both black and fawn- 
coloured, made a very charming show, Miss Jenkinson’s Duke 
Beira securing the highest honours most deservedly in the former 


Baker Street. 





T. Fall, SOME WELL-KNOWN ACTRESSES AND THEIR DOGS. 


Baker Street. 
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Ay. tia, a variety, whilst Mrs. Andrews’s 

{ A ie y/ ey Nancy of Swarland, a well- 

"a4 Ley i ae, made, grand-headed little 

Oo as oe . 4 animal, occupied the corre- 

wy ’ sponding position amongst the 
lawns. 


One of the most popular 
of the judging rings was that 
allotted to the Borzois, where 
the championship was awarded, 
and the decision was unani- 
mously endorsed, to Alex, the 
property of H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, and a_ well-known 
winner. At the same time, 
much disappointment amongst 
the public was experienced at 
the fact that the Duchess of 
Newcastle was not exhibiting, 
as beyond all doubt the Clum- 
ber kennel of Borzois is the 
strongest of any out of Russia. 
Foreign dogs were likewise 
strongly represented in the 
Chow - Chow section, an old 
favourite, though he is a some- 
what evil-tempered beast, in 
the shape of Mrs. Faber’s red 
Chow VIII., securing the 
T Fall, CHINA WELL REPRESENTED. Baker Sxrect. premier position; whilst Mrs. 
Schmidt literally swept the 
board in Great Danes with the 
assistance of her Lord Dredless 
and Harlequin Princess. 

It would, perhaps, be only 
natural to find the quality of 
the sporting dog classes at a 
Ladies’ Show of a rather in- 
ferior description, but to the 
vast surprise of many the 
pointers, setters, and spaniels 
at the Botanical Gardens wouid 
have done credit to any canine 
exhibition. Miss Reston, of 
course, has made a name for 
herself asan admirer of pointers, 
and won easily with Heather 
Prince, a really fine specimen 
of the breed, whilst in setters 
premier honours were bestowed 
upon Mrs. Belper’s charming- 
coated Irish Winifred, hard 
pressed by Mrs. Hopkins’s 
Derry Lina. So far as the big 
dogs went, there can be no 
denying the fact that the most 
prominent feature of the show 
7. Fall, OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOGS. Pater Street. were the St. Bernards, which 
were headed by Mrs. Jones’s 
Duke of Surrey, a grand all- 
round specimen of this majestic 
breed, but the mastiffs were a 
deplorably weak collection, and 
bloodhounds left much to be 
desired as a whole, though 
there is much to admire about 
the head of Miss Lee’s Harle- 
quin, which scoreda meritorious 
victory. Collies, fox-terriers, 
and bulldogs were all very 
nice collections, a special word 
of comment being due to the 
Countess de Grey’s Bite, which 
was found at the head of the 
toy bulldogs, he being excep- 
tionally true to type, with the 
very best of bodies ; indeed, the 
superiority of the middle pieces 
of the toys to those of the 
heavier bulldogs was most 
apparent. 

On Friday the show was 
honoured by visits from H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, who 
arrived late, and the Duchess 
of York, who, however, was & 
; te “EAS unable to remain long enough 
RS oe ey to look at the collection of 
actresses’ dogs, which were 


Z, Fail, SKYES AND SCHIPPERKES. Baker Street, judged on that day. It may, 
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however, be suggested that Her Royal Highness did no 
lose much, for candour compels the confession that these 
highly-favoured animals for the most part were deficient in quality. 
Still, Miss Julia Neilson, who appeared in a dark blue costume, 
exhibited an interesting Japanese spaniel, Mousmé, whilst Miss 
Ellen Terry, who was similarly attired, received a highly com- 
mended for her Yorkshire terrier, Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, 





7. Fall, MRS. THOS. EE. HOPKINS’ SETTERS. 


a dainty little arrangement in gold and silver hair with a name 
almost as long as himself. Unfortunately the showers of Saturday 
played havoc with the charming grounds; but alas! the clerk of 
the weather defies even the best-directed efforts of the most 
energetic secretary. 








SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


| 
i ae the report of the International week’s shooting at Hurlingham 








and the Gun Club can now Le regarded as almost matter of history, so 

fast do events progress in these days, that it may be permissible to 
make a few remarks regarding its results, if only by way of comparing the skill 
shown by the shooters in the various competitions with that exhibited in the 
first half of the century by some of the notable crack shots then flourishing. 
In his well-known work, ‘The Gun,” Mr. Greener holds that pigeon-shooting 
as a sport may be said to date from the middle of 
this century, but ‘*Stoneheng>,” on the other 
hand, writing in the early sixties, described it 
as having for some years been confined to the 
frequenters of public-houses in the large towns, 
until in the year 1858 the amusement suddenly 
Legan to become fashionable. Tut if we trace 
the sport to its beginning, we must go much 
further back than either of these authorities:; 
for though the first handicap may have been shot 
on Mr. Purdey’s grounds at Willesden in 1854, 
there had long previously teen many fashionable 
contests regwaily held at the grounds of the 
Old Hats, on the Uxbridge Road, near Ealing, 
and of the Red House, at Battersea. It was 
at the latter place that Horatio Ross, both in 
1828 and 1829, won the Red House Club Cup, 
value 200 guineas, with a score on the second 
occasion that has seldom since been equalled. 
Out of 80 shots at 30yds. rise and 5 traps he 
scored 76 kills, and that the four remaining 
pigeons were fully accounted for is seen by the 
statement that three, by hitting the top of the 
paling as they fell, were ccunted as missed, 
though picked up within the boundary, and the 
fourth escaped owing to a missfire with the 
right barrel, though feathered with the left. It 
may be said that, according to the rules then in 
vogue, the members shot four days for this cup, 
firing 20 shots each day, all the 5 traps being 
30yds. from each shooter, who was allowed to 
use a double-barrelled gun. Horatio Ross shot 
with a double-larrelled 12-bore, built by 
Wiliam Moore, at that time the head of 
the present firm of Moore and Grey, having 
previously been a workman in the employ 
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regarded as a» wonderful performanc:, but it was surpassed by the same 
shooter in 1841, when, in shooting a match at Edinburgh with the late 
Lord Macdonald, he killed 52 pigeons in 53 shots at 35yds. rise. Comparec 
with the best shooting at the Gun Club the other day, that for the International 
Cup, for instance, Captain Ross’s shooting on both occasions referred to easily 
holds tke field; for Baron Dorlodot, the veteran Belgian sportsman, this year 
won the cup by killing 16 blue-rocks without a miss at 31yds. rise, beat’ng his 
nearest antagonist, Mr. H. Harrison, with a kill less at 25yds. rise. There is 
no improvement in the record, seeing that the 
veteran, Horatio Ross, shot at 35yds. distance 
from the traps, and probably with ammunition 
much inferior to that now used by the best pigeon 
shooters. There were, we know, many wonderful 
records reported from America, but thev were all 
made by professional shots as distinguished from 
sportsen, and in this country we have great hesi- 
tation in accepting the reports as accurately given ; 
for where p ofessionalism is rampant, there is 
always present considerable doubt as to the absence 
of chicanery in live pigeon shooting. There are so 
many ways of ensuring results. The pigeons may 
be very .different from our blue-rocks, and the 
trippers may be briled to send them out in an 
easy manner, even if they make certain of doins 
so, by half blinding the birds by running a needle 
into one eye as they handle them in»putting them 
into the traps. Such treatment mates the birds 
very easily killed as they emerge. from the traps, 
and the manufacturiny of professional records a 
very simple, if cruel, proceeding. It is somewhat 
strange that if 100 birds straight is the professional 
American record, a dozen birds without a miss is 
generally sufficient to carry off the Grand Prix at 
Monte Carlo. But to return to the history of 
p'geon shooting in this country. It was only in 
1858 that the sport became fashionable, leading 
in 1861 to the establishment of the Gun Club by 
Sir G. East, Colonel Vansittart, and Mr. G. 
Battcock. The finest pigeon shots in those days 
were Lord Huntingfield, the Earlof Stamford, the 
Honourable Dudley Ward, and Captain Bateson, 
who took the places, as it were, of Osbaildeston, 
Ross, and Lord Kennedy. The beginning of the 
rage at this time for pigeon shootin: was a match 
Baker Street. for’ a very, large amount of money between 

Captain Bateson and the well-known game shot, 

Mr. Milbanx. This match was made in January, 1858, and was shot at London on 
the 16th of June following. © It attracted a great deal of attention from sportsmen, 
and there is not much doubt about ‘its having made pigeon shooting the fashion 
for years thereafter. It was a memorable match, hecause independently 
of the known skill of the competitors, the rival qualities of London and 
provincial guns were brought into special contest, the stipulated conditions 
being that Captain Bateson should shoot with a gun. built by. Purdey, 
and Mr. Milbank with one by Dougall of Glasgow, then rising into 
fame as a gun-maker and writer on guns. We remember having all the details 
of this match related to us by the late Mr. Dougall, who was led by its results 
to open business in London. As a matter of fact, the match was won by 
Captain Bateson, who killed 21 birds to Mr. Milbank’s 18, thus winning great 
credit also for Mr. Purdey as his gun-maker, who had taken very great pains in 
fitting his customer with the best guns he could build, and providing him with 
the best possible ammuniton, having had gunpowder specially made for the 
occasion. The Glasgow guns were beaten, but mainly, Mr. Dougall maintained, 
owing to Mr. Milbank’s being an unpractised hand at pigeons, shooting beauti- 
fully, but slowly, so that his birds were mostly killed at g4oyds., and even greater 
distances, several dropping dead just out of bounds, whereas Captain Bateson, 





of Joe Manton. At the time this was T. Fall, LADIES’ LOG SHOW: TOY BEAGLES. Baker Street. 
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being an adept at pigeon shooting, killed his birds right over the traps, thus 
keeping the range at 25yds. After this match pigeon shooting became popular 
with the best sportsmen for a good many years, and the Gun Club flourished 
exceedingly, numbering among its frequent shooters later on H.R.H. the 
Prince ot Wales. But the Prince, years ago, gave up pigeon shooting, 
mainly, it is said, in deference to the feeling of the Princess that the 
sport, as she saw it, was a cruel one. And with his ceasing to attend 
the Gun Club meetings also ceased the attendance of many of those 
excellent sportsmen and good shots who had made the sport so fashion- 
able, for a time. That it is no longer fashionable to shoot live pigeons 
must be recognised by the most ardent supporters of the sport, or they would 
not condescend to shoot, as most of them do, under assumed names. Betting 
is its bane, for where money in considerable amounts is to be made or lost there 
is always a suspicion of unfair dealing, even where it may not exist. Trappers 
have a great deal in their power as regards influencing results, despite all the 
precautions adopted to prevent them. Many stories are current of their tricks 
at second-rate matches, where not only may the cartridges be tampered with but 
the pigeons trained, all with the view of relieving simpletons of their superfluous 
cash. We do not believe half the stories that are told of such trickery, but it 
cannot be gainsaid that there is every opening for it, and that much is possible 


The National 


NE winter’s day— December 7th, 
1876, to mark the exact date—a 
small company of horticulturists 
assembled together to form a national society 
to pay fitting homage to the fragrant rose. 
Many men revered in the world of flowers 
were present to tender their advice and prac- 
tical assistance in this work of love. Charles 
Turner, prince of florists, was there; also 
Mr. William Paul, of Waltham Cross; Mr. 
George Paul, of Cheshunt; Captain Christy, 
whose memory is perpetuated by the hybrid 
tea rose that bears his name; F. Francis 
Rivers; ‘‘ Ben” Cant, as we love to call 
the old Colchester rosarian; John Laing ; 
George Prince, of Oxford; the Hon. and 
Rev. J. T. Boscawen, and others. Some 
are happily with us now, others have long 
since crossed the silent stream, leaving tender 
memories of a faithful brotherhood in the 
distant past. We believe the Rev. H. H. 
D’Ombrain, one of the present hon. secre- 
taries, first started this delightful organisa- 
tion. He has held his post from its 
beginning, with the Dean of Rochester, 
then the Rev. Canon Hole, of Caunton, as his famous comrade. 
Soon afterwards Mr. Edward Mawley assisted Mr. D’Ombrain, 
the first financial secretary, Mr. Mayor resigning after a brief 
period of office. 

Before the Rose Society was created, a National Rose 
Show had taken place since the year 1857, started by the Dean, 
who alludes to it with ple: isurable reminiscences of the past in his 
“Book about Roses.” This annual feast of flowers was the 
forerunner of the society; but we must go back to those 
delightful days in the fifties when, as the Dean writes, ‘‘ We 
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where the bribe is sufficiently large and the trappers are not men of undoubted 
probity. But the best evidence that such proceedings are unknown duiing the 
International week is the number of foreigners who succeed in getting into the 
prize list, such as Baron Dorlodot and Count Chapelle. 

A very interesting event in shooting circles was the annual ladies’ day o 
the Middlesex Gun Club, which was held at Hendon on Saturday last. A very 
large attendance of spectators and shooters in the grounds of the club evidenced 
the lively interest taken in the proceedings, and the executive are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their third such meeting. Of the six events on the 
programme the chief was the ladies’ compe ition, shot at five clay-birds at royds. 
distance, with special light ladies’ guns and cartridges provided, if desired, by 
the armourers to the club, for three very handsome prizes. A considerable 
number of ladies entered their names, and the shooting was closely watched by 
some hundreds of onlookers until the ties, which-were numerous, were shot oft 
and the prize-winners’ names announced. The first prize was won by Miss Maud 
Carter, who had on previous occasions succeeded in heading the list, the second 
by Mrs. Shaw, and the third by Miss M. Cave. There were, as mentioned, 
five other competitions for gentlemen, in which all the prizes were articles 
suitable for ladies, of which the greater number were won by Messrs. J. H. 
Butt, E. A. Cave, W. H. J. Palmer, and J. Morris. NEVIS. 


Rose Society and Its Work. 


engaged St. James’s Hall . . . and 
there followed a scene, beautiful exceed- 
ingly. I feel no shame in confessing that 
when the hall was cleared and I looked 
from the gallery upon the three long 
tables, and the platform beneath the great 
organ, glowing with the choicest roses of 
the world, the cisterns of my heart over- 
flowed— 
‘ The pretty and sweet manner of it forced 

The waters from me, which I would have stopped, 

But I had not so much of man in me, 

And all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears.’ ” 

The second National Rose Show was 
held in the Hanover Square Rooms in June 
of the following year, and on the next 
occasion, July 12th, 1860, in the Crystal 
-alace at Sydenham, there ‘“ was a throne- 
room meet for Her Majesty, and 16,000 of 
her lieges came to do her homage.” Time 
sped on, until in 1877 the first rose show 
under the auspices of the freshly-formed 
society was announced to take place 
in the St. James’s Hall in July. But, 
strange to relate, though the exhibition was freely advertised 
as a gathering of the English rose in all its fascinating 
beauty, the public did not seek admission to view the 
lovely boxes of blooms from the counties of England. A 
considerable debt was incurred, which in time, as the society 
steadily prospered, was wiped out, and the royal road to success 
gained, through the zeal of those responsible for its welfare. 

Gradually, without hysterical efforts, simply by sure and 
steady work, the National Rose Society became a power in the 
flower world. In 1878 began those useful publications which 
should satisfy all who wish to win 
prizes at the shows or improve their 
home displays. The first was ‘ Out- 
Jine Suggestions for Judging at Rose 
Shows”; then came the _ useful 
‘Catalogue of Exhibition Roses,” fol- 
lowed by a descriptive list not merely 
of those kinds seen in their full beauty 
only upon the board, but of garden 
roses also, fresh and graceful varieties 
that fill the English borders and lawns 
with colour and perfume. We think 
that a pamphlet issued by the society 
treating upon “Hints on Planting 
Roses”’ is of extreme value; the infor- 
mation is given in a plain and practical 
way, and as the preface truly says, the 
little handbook ‘has been written 
solely for the instruction of that numer- 
ous class who wish to grow roses, but 
do not know how to set about doing so, 
or what varieties it would be best for 
them in the first instance to cultivate.” 

It is the beginner, or those not 
versed in the mysteries of rose culture, 
who should consult these simple pam- 
phlets. There is no attempt to clothe 
the information with literary embellish- 
ment, simply honest, straightforward 
facts to guide the tyro. Here is what 
the society in its plain way suggests 
concerning planting “single plants on 
lawns or in borders.” Weare told that 
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* previous to planting roses singly on 
lawns or in borders a hole should be 
dug for each 18in. square and 18in. 
deep. The soil removed from the holes 
should be well mixed with one-fourth of 
its quantity of well-decayed manure 
before being restored to them. If the 
soil be found poor and unsuitable, 
better soil from another part of the 
garden or some turfy loam should be 
substituted. No grass should be 
allowed to grow within at least 6in. 
of the stem of standard roses planted on 
lawns.” These are directions concern- 
ing which there can be no two opinions. 

It would weary our readers to trace 
the history of this society in detail, but 
this can be said—it has steadily pro- 
gressed, without backsliding or internal 
dissension. This is due in a measure 
to the fact that its welfare is largely 
in the hands of amateurs, or men 
whose whole life seems bound up with 
the fragrant flower we delight to 
honour. The president, seventeen 
vice-presidents, treasurer, two secre- 
taries, and two auditors are all gentle- 
men amateurs, and half of the forty 
members of the committee belong to 
the same body. Of course the nursery- dso ’ihwerga 
menareessential, They havedone splen- 

did service in the years gone by, and at 

the present time are sturdy bulwarks ; 

but a great and powerful individual interest is at work, an intense 
love for the queenly flower, revealed in the society formed to 
spread throughout the British Isles a greater knowledge of the 
dainty jewels discovered in other lands, or given to the world by 
raisers of new and beautiful forms. It is not too much to declare 
that unless an exhibitor, or, in truth, anyone really interested 
in rose culture, joins this body, it is almost impossible to achieve 
success in the same full measure as those within its ranks. 

The annual report is an encyclopedia of information upon 
all matters connected with the society, containing a record of prize- 
winners at exhibitions of the previous year, winners of medals 
at affiliated societies’ shows, and of gold medals since 1883 and 
challenge trophies since 1881. A faithful record is maintained 
of successful combatants in the tournament of roses, the annual 
display of flowers, perfect in shape and colour, and set up to win 
the admiration of judges. Here is Mme. de Watteville, touched 
with tenderest pink, there the glorious Comtesse de Nadai:lac from 
Mr. Prince, a flower so 
beautiful in colouring 
that every novice 
takes its name to try 
and grow flowers as 
sumptuous, But, alas! 
an exhibition is not a 
happy place for indis- 
criminate note-taking. 
The fairest flowers are 
sometimes fickle, and 
an exhibitor would tell 
you that that bloom, 
so perfectly shaped and 
coloured, had been 
watched from the bud 
to the opening stage, 
treasured as a possible 
winner of the silver 
medal, offered in both 
the large trade and 
amateurs’ divisions for 
the most faultless 
bloom picked from the 
various stands. An 
exhibition rose is not 
always satisfactory in 
the garden, where one 
expects a great out- 
pouring of fragrant 
blossom to decorate the border or throw odorous burdens over 
shrub and arbour. 

But we are digressing. Of course the society has a strong 
committee, men of renown in the world of roses, and these form 
a court of appeal on all matters concerning the flower and its 
exhibition. The society has a stringent rule affecting the length 
of time an exhibition shall remain open. Before it was 
established rose shows lasting more than one day were 
usual, but no society affiliated to the National Rose Society is 
permitted to extend its display to the second day. A reason- 
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SEEDLING ROSE IN MR. MAWLEY’S GARDEN. 


able rule, too. The fairest flower of the garden, filled with 
sweetest perfume, flags quickly in a canvas tent under a 
summer sun. Dainty petals, as fresh as the blossom of a 
wayside rose, are flat upon the boxes before evening, dead 
and mouldy—beauty decayed, and not pleasant to behold in 
its corruption. 

Amateur gardeners, if we may so call those who grow 
simply for pleasure, are considered first in this society. It is the 
only leading horticultural Lody where amateurs are required to 
exhibit according to the number of plants they grow, thus giving 
everyone a fairly even chance to win awards. Battles are 
fought upon level terms, and an exhibitor cannot enter in any 
number of classes, picking those he will. compete in upon the 
show day, but can only exhibit his flowers in a restricted 
degree. Thus as years go by the National Rose Society is 
brought into touch with almost every rose-lover in the country, 
whether the parson in his country rectory, or the member who 
prides himself upon faultless flowers born in a villa patch. In 
this way a love for the most beauteous flower of the world is 
scattered throughout the British Isles, and extends to our 
colonies and America, where the prize roses shown at the 
society’s annual gatherings are remembered for future planting. 

Through years of quiet patient work this great end has 
been accomplished. One by one features have been added, 
challenge trophies value 60 guineas each being subscribed for, one 
by the nurserymen and the other by amateurs, and in this 
yearly fight for supremacy the rose is revealed in wonderful 
beauty. Three exhibitions are usually held under the auspices of 
the society, one at the Crystal Palace, upon the first Saturday 
in July, and the others respectively in the North and South of 
England, this year Colchester, the town of roses and oysters, being 
selected for the flowery tournament. One has merely to read 
the minutes of the committee since its establishment to under- 
stand that the flowers we have around us to-day have been in no 
small degree brought to our gardens through this august body. 
Hybrid teas, the deliciously scented true teas, garden roses, and 
other charming forms, besides the great show roses, which are 
frequently of little value away from the exhibition tent, have 
received encouragement, and been brought prominently before the 
rose-loving public. The subscriptions last year realised £373, 
and those who care for statistics will be interested to know 
that the average number of flowers at a National Rose Society’s 
Southern show, exclusive of the so-called garden roses, has 
been for the past five years 2,500, the maximum number being 
reached at Reading in 1896. At the Northern shows, 3,400 has 
been the average of flowers seen during the past nine years, no 
less than 4,200 being the richest array on one occasion—this in 
1890. At the Crystal Palace exhibition the average number of 
blooms staged at the last nine shows is 5,900, and the highest 
number 7,200, in 1897. There are 570 members, but only Mr. A. 
Evans, of Oxford, Mr. J. Bateman, Mr. E. Mawley, the Rev. 

. H. Pemberton, Romford, the excellent hon. treasurer, Mr. 

. B. Haywood, Reigate, Mr. ): T. Strange, Aldermaston, 
and Mr. Whittle, Leicester, are left of those who competed in 
the first exhibition in St. James’s Hall. They still carry on the 
friendly warfare amongst the queen of flowers. 

The president, the Dean of Rochester, has held office for 
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over twenty-two years, the Rev. H. D’Ombrain possessing a 
similar record, Mr. E. Mawley, twenty-one years, and Mr. T. B. 
Haywood, who has given seventeen years of hard work 
ungrudgingly to the society. 

We need scarcely write of the famous rosarian of the present 
day, the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, president of this society, a 
figure-head and leader in the world of flowers from the time he 
grew the rose in the rectory garden of Caunton, and throughout 
his busy and useful life staunch to the National Society, which 
he was one of the first to found. In the restful garden at 
Rochester a love for the rose is writ large upon the old- 
fashioned borders, and at the annual gatherings of the society 
the stately presence of the Dean is ever welcome. May he long 
continue to guide the society and give to the world books as 
delightful and instructive as those he has written concerning the 
flower so deeply loved from childhood’s days. 

Mr. Edward Mawley is a man of wide experience in rose 
culture. The writer spent a happy day recently in his garden 
at Berkhamsted, where on a sunny slope overlooking the 
Hertfordshire town roses are grown chiefly for exhibition, But 
they ramble too over fences, and cover many places in the warm 
June days with flowering shoots, flinging a sweet perfume into 
the air. June and early July are the times for the garden roses. 
Then the single kinds, the Carmine Pillar and other delicately- 
textured flowers, are in full blossoming, masses of bloom every- 
where, fading ere the dwarf tea-scented and hybrid perpetuals 
reach their zenith. The hon. secretary has accomplished quietly 








HURLEY, 


URLEY is one of those quaint old villages 
H known best to the oarsman of the Thames 
who visits the quiet back-waters, and lands 
as he lists to learn the beauties and interests of the 
shore. Much apart from the noisy world, though not 
quite beyond it, lies the village, with its rural pleasantness, 
its quaint timber houses, the refectory of its abbey, and the 
fragments of its famous great house. Gone are the Bene- 
dictine monks whom Geoffrey de Mandeville planted there 
in the days of the Conqueror, wasted all their substance; 
vanished, too, the great lords who gained what their predecessors 
lost, the men who fattened on the spoils of Spanish galleons, 
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a powerful work, and the society owes much of its success to his 
untiring efforts. Mr. Mawley was at one time president of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, and has been for the past two years 
one of its secretaries. Those interested in meteorological instru- 
ments will find here one of the most complete private weather 
stations in Britain. An account, too, is kept through correspon- 
dents in various points of Britain of the coming of the birds, 
flowers, and insects; and to this category we must add that 
Mr. Mawley is treasurer of a society devoted to the dahlia, a 
modest organisation compared to the National Rose Society, but 
useful in encouraging interest in the great flower of autumn. 

Few namesare better known amongst horticulturists than that 
of the Rev. H. H. D’Ombrain, vicar of Westwell, near Ashford, 
Kent. He has remained faithful to his old love, and continues to 
discharge the duties of his office with as much zeal as age will 
permit. Lilies and gladioli are held in deep affection, and his 
interesting notes published at intervals in the horticultural 
journals are the outcome of ripe experience and observation. 

Of the famous men whose lives have been in a measure 
bound up with this society—the Pauls, Cants, Turners, and 
others—we must not now write. Perhaps on another occasion 
we can do so. It remains for us to tell the readers of CounTRY 
Lire, and those who grow the rose in particular, that this 
society, which for nearly a quarter of a century has pursued a 
quiet yet eventful course, deserves their sipport. We shall be 
pleased to suppiement any information to that given in these 
necessarily discursive notes. 











and stood stalwart for the King, or plotted for the 
transfer of the crown. It is a lovely land of wood, 
meadow, and water, with the islands in the river 
i. making a veritable archipelago in the stream. Behind 


. them are delicious back-waters, where swans glide upon 


the surface beneath the trees, and kingfishers flash out 
from the shadows. Such beauties of the river are coyly 
retired; they do not rise prominently into view. Artists seek 
them often, for at Bisham below, at Temple Lock, at Hurley 
itself, and indeed all along the banks hereabout, there are endless 
subjects for the pencil. In one of these back-waters Mr. Fildes 
painted his ‘‘ Fair Quiet and Sweet Rest,” and many a time has 
Hurley figured on the Academy 
walls. 

The Benedictines at 
Hurley had as neighbours the 
Augustinians at Bisham, and 
the Cistercians at Medmenham 
on the other shore, for it was 
just such a region as befitted 
the monastic abode. Nothing 
of the priory remains, how 

. ever, except the refectory, some 
part of the cloister, and the 
quaint old church, which was 
once the monastic chapel. 
More interesting even than 
these ruins are the remains of 
old Lady Place, the famous 
house of the Lords Lovelace 
of Hurley, which, all but a few 
fragments, was destroyed in 
1837. It was an Elizabethan 
mansion of great and imposing 
character, with a lofty porch 
and bold projecting wings, but 
now the old fish-ponds, the 
weathered gate-posts, the ivy- 
grown wall, an old dove-cot, 
and the historic vaults are 
almost all that remains of the 
famous abode. Picturesqueness 
invests the place, and its old 
cedars are its dignity. 


Copyright But however its pictoriai 
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character, natural beauty, and 
rural seclusion may give charm 
to old Hurley, we turn to 
history for its interests. The 
Lords Lovelace, who dwelt at 
Lady Place, were men of note 
in their day, and John, the 
third Baron, conspicuously so. 
Wealth had come largely from 
his grandfather, who, in the 
sounding times of Elizabeth, 
besides marrying a rich wife, 
had sailed the sea to his profit, 
and, as old Fuller puts it, had 
been so fortunate as to light 
upon a large remnant of the 
King of Spain’s cloth of silver 
—being the silver fleet from 
the West Indies—wherewith 
his posterity were warmer to 
that day. John, the second 
Lord Lovelace, was a cavalier, 
as befitted his name, and suf- 
fered grievously for his staunch 
adhesion to the dynasty which 
his son plotted and acted to 
overthrow. It was to the 
second Lord’s wife, Anne, 
daughter and eventual heiress 
of Thomas Wentworth, first A. W. Taunt. 
Earl of Cleveland, that Richard 
Lovelace, the cavalier poet, a distant kinsman, dedicated the 
poems he wrote to his ideal, ‘‘ Lucasta’’—those sweet emana- 
tions of the loyal muse: 

** T could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Lov’d I not honour more.” 

John Lovelace, the third Lord Lovelace of Hurley, born at 
Lady Place about 1638, was a man of different mould. A 
scholar, a graduate of Wadham College, Oxford, and a man of 
travel, he represented Berkshire in Parliament until the death of 
his father in 1670. Something of his early nurturing must have 
been due to John Owen, a noted Independent, who was chaplain 
at Hurley when he was a boy; something, we may be sure, of 
his pertinacious Whiggism, for he was above all things else a 
Whig ; a man of sport, however, who, when Monmouth visited 


Oxford, offered a plate to be run for, himself riding in the race, 
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though not to the winning-post. He was a popular man 
among the undergraduates at Oxford, and later on ‘ Lord 
Lovelace’s health”’ was a standing toast at all deep potations. 
Lovelace’s outspoken utterances made him an object of suspicion 
at Court, and with William, Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, and 
the Earl of Essex, he was arrested, on account of the Rye 
House Plot, but was discharged on bail. In March, 1688, he 
was summoned before the council for telling certain constables 
that they need not obey a Papist justice of the peace. Already, 
when they made him a Freeman of Oxford, he had drunk to 
‘the confusion of Popish princes.” But Lovelace would not 
incriminate himself, and was dismissed. As he withdrew, King 
James, in angry tones, exclaimed, ‘ My lord, this is not the first 
trick you have played me’’; to which the Whig peer audaciously 
retorted—what can scarcely have been true—‘“ Sir, I have never 


od 
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played any tricx co your 
Majesty, nor to any other 
person. Whoever has accused 
me of playing tricks to your 
Majesty isa liar.” 

For Lovelace was deep 
in the counsels of those who 
plotted for James’s overthrow, 
and in the vaults of Lady Place 
at Hurley their deliberations 
were carried on. Macaulay 
thus speaks of the plotting: 
*‘His mansion, built by his 
ancestors out of the spoils 
of Spanish galleons from the 
Indies, rose on the ruins of a 
house of Our Lady, in that 
beautiful valley through which 
the Thames, not yet defiled by 
the precincts of a great capital, 
nor rising and falling with the 
flow and ebb of the sea, rolls 
under woods of beech round 
the gentle hills of Berkshire. 
3eneath the stately saloon, 
adorned with Italian pencils, 
was a subterraneous vault, in 
which bones of ancient monks’ 
had sometimes been found. 
In this dark chamber some 
zealous and daring opponents 
of the Government held many 
midnight conferences during 
that anxioustime when England 
was impatiently expecting the 
Protestant writ.” In September of the fateful year Lovelace paid a 
hasty visit to Holland to offer his services to the Prince of Orange, 
and on his return a warrant was issued against him as an aider and 
abetter of rebellion. Lovelace, however, kept out of the clutches 
of his pursuers, but made all preparations for action ; and when 
he heard that William had landed, he rode out from Lady Place 
with seventy followers to join him in the West. All went well 
until the party reached Gloucester, when Beaufort, with a strong 
force, threw himself in the way. There was nothing for it but 
to cut a way through—a desperate game, in which most of 
Lovelace’s companions succeeded, though himself was seized, 
and lodged in Gloucester Castle. Extraordinary efforts were 
made to secure his release, and when William had threatened to 
burn Badminton, Sir R. Dutton set him free, and he entered 
Oxford at the head of 300 men. The new King visited Lovelace at 
Lady Place in 1690, and the vaults there became famous in 
the annals of the Revolution. A commemorative tablet was 
affixed on the wall, and General Paoli, the Corsican patriot, 
visited the vaults in 1780, and George III. and Queen 
Charlotte in 1785. 

Lord Lovelace was a friend of the foul villain Titus Oates, 
and acted as one of the tellers at the debate on the reversal of 
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OLD ENTRANCE FROM THE RIVER 


Oates’s sentence. But Lovelace was nearing the end of his 
career. His excesses had undermined his health, and Marvell 
speaks of him as “‘ Lovelace young, of chimney-men the cane.” 
One day in 1692, in a state of intoxication—for it is averred 
that he drank a quart of brandy every morning—he fell down 
stairs and broke his arm, was seen “‘a sad spectacle,” and shortly 
after died, besotted and impoverished. 

The last inhabitant of Lady Place was the brother of 
Admiral Kempenfelt, of whom a curious story is told. In the 
garden there he and his brother had planted each a thorn tree. 
Time passed on, and one day it was discovered that the admiral’s 
tree was withered. ‘I feel this to be an omen,” the other said; 
‘‘my brother is dead.” And that same day came news of the loss 
of the Royal George. 

That a house of such character and interest—a house also 
evidently of remarkable beauty, for, as Macaulay says, the panels 
had been painted by Italian pencils, though not, as is asserted, by 
thehand of Salvator Rosa—should have perished within the century 
is pitiable. It is also remarkable, for the region is one of 
great attraction, and one in which a number of fine modern 
houses have been built. Yet the ruins of Lady Place 
leave Hurley with a very large historical interest to couple 
with its picturesque and rural 
charm. Joun Leyranp. 


Notes from a 
Naturalist’s Diary. 


N November both salmon and 
trout are making up stream in 
- considerable numbers, seeking 
out the ‘‘redds ” which will constitute 
their spawning grounds, Although the 
enemies of salmon, trout, and char are 
numerous and ever present, the fish 
suffer most when they are lying on the 
spawning-beds in a semi-torp.d condi- 
tion. On the upper reaches of trout 
streams hundreds of fish are then 
spawning, lying side by side on the 
clean gravel, in such numbers as to 
constitute shoals. Th.s crowding on 
the ‘* redds” proves injurious to the 
fish, as the fungoid growth, which is so 
errible a disease, is transferred from 
one to another—if, indeed, this crowd- 
ing is not the original cause of disease. 
In the case of salmon and trout, esti- 
mates vary as to the number of fish 
that reach maturity ; this being vari- 
ously estimated at one from every 
1,000 to 6,000 egys depos:ted. 

The first great destruction takes 
place on the ‘‘redds.” Everywhere 
over these are tiny raised heaps of 
gravel sheltering the spawn. But the 
Copyright shelter is insufficient to guard it from 
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devouring enemies. These are in the air, on the land, in the water. Many 
members of the hungry salmonidz themselves prey on the spawn, and it is 
difficult to cope with them. Bunches of wild duck and teal seek out the 
‘‘redds” in autumn, and feed on right through the night, unless disturbed. 
Thither, too, as I have daily witnessed, the swan leads her cygnets, and it is 
known that one of these large birds will destroy nearly a gallon of ova in a 
day. My swan and her crew would have disposed of 2,400,000 eggs in 
that time. I know now of more than one Northern trout stream which has 
been totally depopulated of fish simply by the large number of water-fowl kept 
upon them. 

The moment the tiny fish emerge from the egg they are exposed to fresh 
perils. Both salmon and trout consider the smaller fry of their own kind quite 
legitimate food. ‘Pike and numerous coarse fish are partial to the sume repast, 
but the pretty water-shrew, often siid to have the same penchant, is wholly 
innocent. Often and closely have I watched the doings of these tiny things 
among the dead leaves and water dééris, and never have I doubted that the 
object of their search was the larve of water-beetles. They do not destroy 
spawn, nor even the smallest fish. Of both charges the water-ouzel must be 
written down innocent, and this was as the late Frank Buckland thought. 
Another harmless vegetable feeder is the vole, though it also has been denounced 
as a destroyer. Nothing can be said in defence of the kingfisher. The bad 
habit is bred in him, and he is almost welcome to the fish in return for the 
pleasure he gives us as we watch him capture them. Often, with her young 
ones, does the hen bird take possession of some watch-tower just above the 
stream, and no fish she can lift out of the water is allowed to pass under. The 
heron is another poacher, and perhaps destroys greater quantities of immature 
fish than any of the creatures yet mentioned. Tributary streams, in which 
numbers of small fish are usually found, are often covered in with wire-netting 
to prevent his depredations, but, may be, a more practicable method is to place 
in such streams artificial ‘‘ rests” for the fry and yearlings to shelter under. 
The case against the heron has long been proved, but the fact received confirma- 
tion of a striking kind from the rearing-ponds at Stormontfield, where, upon a 
heron being shot, it disgorged more than fifty fry. 

One of the most curious enemies of British fresh-water fishes is a small 
floating water-weed—the bladderwort. Along its branches are a number of 
small green vesicles or bladders, which, being furnished with tiny jaws, seize 
upon the little fishes, which are assimilated into its substance. This is a subtle 
poacher, the true character of which has only lately been detected. 

When salmon and trout are upon the spawning-beds their senses seem to 
become dulled, and they are more easily approached than at other times. 
Although the otter is usually regarded as an enemy, it may be that he plays a 
beneficial part in the economy of Nature. He certainly destroys fewer fish than 
is generally supposed, and his presence near the spawning-beds in some rivers is, 
to my certain knowledge, indirectly beneficial to pisciculturists. He kills off the 
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slowest, weakest, and diseased fish, and therefore helps to eradicate disease. 
The man poacher gets a large sgare of the spawning fish. He obtains 
these in various ways, according to the approved local method. The salmon 
offers a fair mark, and he spears it, whilst trout are taken in nets in enormous 
quantities. But fish food taken in this way is insipid and tas‘eless. Yet it is 
eaten in poor rural neighbourhoods, the fish costing only 2d. a pound. Guns 
are sometimes used to secure big fish, as are ‘‘click” hooks. Both these 
methods require light, which the poacher secures in the shape of burning tar- 
brands. All through the close season there is constant watching and war 
between the poachers and the water-bailiffs ; but, despite the exertions of the 
latter, cartloads of salmon are often taken from the ‘‘ redds ” in a single night. 

The frost and desolation of Northern regions have driven down many rare 
birds, and we have just flushed a flock of snow buntings, in winter plumage, 
from a field of rye-grass. The buzzards are driven from the fells, and one or 
more pairs are circling the valley. Woodcock and snipe come to the springs, 
and duck and wild geese to the mountain tarns. The poacher will have a 
glorious time with his “gins,” ‘‘springs,” and nets. Now he closely scans 
the weather, and will at evening pass under the wood and down by the ‘* Hag ” 
path. Heavily does he wade through the snow, his old black bitch doggedly 
following at his heels. And still, softly silent, the snow continues to fall. 

For hours, from my look-out, I have been sweeping with my glass the 
snow-plumed pines in search of a flock of interesting birds that do not appear. 
But in such weather as this the crossbills always arrive. In severe winters I 
have never looked in vain for them in the pine wood. . . 

There they are! now on the upper, now on the lower branches, so tame 
that we may approach unheeded. The birds give out a constant twitter, and ever 
repeat their not unmusical call notes. Never still, they are constantly changing 
position, fluttering from branch to branch, constantly sending down showers of 
cones and scales, and themselves hanging in every conceivable position. Nimbly 
they go, parrot-like, along the undersides of the boughs, climbing and holding 
with bill and feet. What a babble of self-satisfied quiet chattering comes from 
the feeding flock !_ What wonderful adaptation of means to an end in those crossed 
mandibles! Every third cone comes to the ground, but none are followed. 
When one is secured, it is held with the foot upon the centre of a bough, and the 
bill quickly invades the hard material. The birds feed for an hour now, and 
return again late in the afternoon. The severity of the weather in no way affects 
them. Together they roam the fir woods, feeding indiscriminately upon the 
cones of fir, pine, and larch. Full of life and animation, their movements are 
ever changing. Their plumage is various, bright red, orange, yellow, and 
green, but no two quite alike. Once, and once only, have they been observed 
on the confines of our garden, and then feeding upon the scarlet fruit of the 
rowan or mountain ash. Their purtiality to this food was amply testified by 
their completely denuding the trees. Rusticus. 


FLY-FISHING IN SALT WAaber 


here on the south-west 

of Norway, with a fringe 
of low water-worn cliffs pro- 
tecting it from the restless, 
chafing ocean. At intervals 
the grey barrier is broken, and 
a short streak of silvery sand 
relieves the severe monotony of 
the scene. Inland stretch the 
purple, rock-strewn moors, with 
here and there a shining lake 
or a bright green patch of cul- 
tivated land round a small 
homestead, carrying the eyé 
with the long undulations of 
the land up to the low range of 
bare rocky hills which line the 
horizon on the east. 

A few small rivers flow 
down through these _ stony 
moors, one large enough to 
carry a fair stock of salmon, 
the others little better than 
burns, which in hot, dry 
weather have scarcely strength 
to reach the sea. In flood- 
time, however, they are tur- 
bulent and vigorous enough, 
and of sufficient volume to 
attract a few grilse and small 
salmon to run through them to 
the lakes above. 

It was the maddening indifference of the sea-trout to our 
flies in the main river, and the knowledge that shoals of them 
were always hanging about outside the river mouth, that drove 
us to fishing the brackish water there as far as we could reach it 
from the rocks. Meeting with some success, we tried casting 
from the rocks several hundred yards away from the mouth, and 
here, too, we managed to catch trout. The next step was to 
bring round a boat and fish the coast like the shores of a lake; 
and we thus gradually extended our field of operations, till we 
found that for three or four miles along the coast, facing the 
open sea, at certain spots and under certain conditions of weather, 
the trout could be caught freely with the fly. The sport was 
every bit as good as, indeed much better than, may be 


' is a rugged, bleak coast 





A BLEAK AND RUGGED COAST. 


enjoyed on an inland lake. Salmon often showed themselves, 
leaping and rolling over in the water, but we never succeeded in 
hooking any either with fly or spinning bait in the salt water. 

The particular spots varied from day to day and from 
season to season. They depended, in fact, on the movements of 
the shoals up and down the coast. The conditions for success 
were rather complex. In the first place, the water must be clear. 
In rough weather the water was naturally turbid with the 
agitated sand. Calm weather, therefore, was necessary, for 
unless the sea was so,clear that the bottom could easily be 
seen, not a fish would stir. A flat calm, however, was useless ; 
there must be wind, but a very moderate amount of it. 

Sun also was necessary; the brighter the day the better, 
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fishing grounds were invaded 
by porpoises or seals, which 
scared the trout. The finest 
tackle had to be used. An 
ordinary sea-trout cast which 
was good enough for the lakes 
or the river was useless here. 
The finest undrawn gut was 
best; long and light casting 
was necessary ; and the choice 
of the fly all-important. A 
spinning bait was very rarely 
successful. When the water 
was too turbid for a fly we 
occasionally caught trout with 
a silver Devon, but so rarely 
that it scarcely repaid the 
trouble. 

When all the conditions 
were favourable, we sometimes 
enjoyed magnificent sport. One 
such day lingers in my memory ; 
and, as fly-fishing for trout in 
the open sea (as distinguished 
from mere salt-water lochs and . 
firths) is, I believe, very rarely 
attempted, it might be interest- 
ing to describe it shortly. 

It was a glorious morning 
towards the end of August. A 
few days’ rain had put the river in good order, and several 
salmon were showing in the pools near the house, but it seemed 
better to us to leave these untouched till the late afternoon, 
when the declining sun had cast a shadow over them. It was 
just the day for sea-trout, and by ten o’clock Douglas and I were 
sailing the light boat down the river, and making for the bay. 
The bar at the river's mouth was always difficult to cross; 
even in the calmest weather the swell broke over it somewhat 
roughly. To-day the boat could hardly carry two through the 
waves without the certainty of a soaking, and so I walked down 
the coast, whilst Douglas safely negotiated the bar, and picked 
me up in a quiet cove half a mile to the northward. The 
temptation to bathe here was irresistible. It meant but a few 
minutes’ delay, and put a keener edge on our power to enjoy 
the sport which was to come. 

Several small trout were leaping at the entrance of this very 
cove. With a fine cast and long line Douglas quickly hooked 
half-a-dozen of these, standing on the rocks in the scanty 
costume of a bather; but as no large fish were showing here, we 
decided to try under the long projecting ridge to the north. 

On the way to this, in the centre of the open bay half a 
mile from the shore lay two almost submerged rocks, surrounded 
with a thick fringe of black floating seaweed. Their smooth 
water-worn tops were speckled with a little congregation of 
sunning gulls, which rose with a clattering scream as ever and 
anon a gentle swell heaved upwards and buried their resting- 
place from sight. As we passed these rocks, just beyond reach 
of the seaweed, a tug at the trailing flies showed that trout were 
lurking here too. A few casts were answered by several sharp 
splashes, but not one of the fish touched the hook. Suddenly, 
with a great walloping plunge, a big fish flung itself out of the 
water not ten yards from the boat; a salmon probably, and 
whilst Douglas held off the boat, I changed the cast for a 
heavier one with a large fly, and fished the place thoroughly. 
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CROSSING THE BAR. 





SUNSET ON THE RIVER. 


Once I fancied that I saw a big silver side roll over close to the 
fly, but nothing touched it; then there was a sharp twitch under 
water, a moment’s thrill of hope, and a wretched black and 
tawny little cole fish was dragged with execrations into the boat. 
A change to the light cast and small flies brought some more 
short rises, and two three-quarter-pounders. It was little use to 
linger here, and we pushed on to the ridge of rocks. 

This ran out at right angles to the shore, not one continuous 
ridge, but a chain of long islands separated by narrow channels 
of water, and at the end curving round to the south, thus 
forming a rock-girt bay perfectly sheltered from the gentle north- 
west wind. The water was scarcely heaving with the ocean 
swell, and its surface just faintly ruffled by the puffs of wind 
which reached it. 

We began at the furthest end from the shore. A quick 
tightening of the line at the first cast promised well, but the fish 
was only pricked. Another cast in the same place and I was 
fast in a pounder, which fought desperately before the net could 
be slipped under it. Then close under the rocks a silvery streak 
shot a couple of feet into the air, descending tail foremost, 
almost without a splash. Another cast right over it, a quick 
plunge, and away sped the line towards the open bay. A few 
gentle strokes from the oars and I had the fish on a short line. 
It made a desperate rush under the boat, but again the rower 
was too quick for it, then somersault after somersault, and when 
this failed to break the hold, it lashed fiercely at the line, rolling 
over and over, and splashing the water into foam. So fierce a 
fighter must be foul hooked, and I trembled lest a well-directed 
blow from the broad tail should sever the slender cast; but 
careful handling won the day, and at last with its strength 
exhausted the fish rolled over within reach of the extended net. 
It weighed an ounce under four pounds, and was hooked fairly 
in the mouth. 

Both these fish had taken the same fly, a brown hackle 
with red and black ribs, which we had tied in imitation of a 
particular seaweed-haunting grub which we discovered to be 
a favourite food of the fish. My dropper was a silver body with 
black hackle. It had accounted for the few trout which we 
caught off the first rocks, but here was of little use compared 
with its rival. 

Trout after trout followed this, till twenty or more good fish 
lay in the bottom of the boat. Then there was a sudden lull. 
Not a fish would stir. The wind had dropped; there was a 
heavy, sultry feeling in the air, and we feared that sport was 
over for the day. It was, however, but one o’clock, and a 
change might come at any moment. 

To pass the time, we pulled the boat out beyond the ridge 
ino the open sea, a dazzling mirror now of blazing brightness, 
and indulged in a second bathe. A glorious hour quickly sped 
away, but on our return fish as well as fishermen seemed 
refreshed by the rest. They rose very short, but came again 
and again, undaunted at missing the fly first time, and the pile 
steadily increased. Then followed a series of disasters. Deep 
under water two big fish sucked in the tail fly and the dropper at 
the same moment. There was a wild commotion, a moment of 
hope, and thena smash. Scarcely had a new cast been fitted 
out when another large fish took the tail fly, made a skimming 
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dash along the 
surface, a run- 
ning jump,and 
again there 
was a smash. 
As the big fish 
were moving 
a heavier cast 
was tried, but 
it was useless. 
A few splashes 
and a_ half - 
pounder were 
all its luck. 
Another light 
cast was put 
on, with a 
single brown 
hackle and no 
dropper, and 
half - a - dozen 
fish from a 
pound to a 
pound and 
a-half were 
quickly 
caught. 

A larger 
trout rolled 
over a little 
way ahead. A 
few casts and the fly was over him. There was a big boil, but no 
tightening of the line;. a second cast, another heavy splashing 
plunge, but again no hold; a third cast, and no answer, but as 
the fly sunk deep into the water, with the rod top lowered, just 
the faintest possible gleam showed the move of a fish; the rod 
was quickly raised, and a big savage swirl under water marked 
the beginning of another stand-up fight. The fish kept deep, 
sailing round and round in circles, and shaking its head again 
and again ; then, changing its tactics, it dashed for the seaweed 
fringing the rocks, from which it was with the utmost difficulty 
dislodged. A little sulking was followed by a burst of leaping, 
but it was now a!most exhausted. A few more minutes of 
sailing to and fro and it came lazily to the surface. A quick 
turn of the boat and it too was safely in the net, a five-pounder of 
perfect build. The second time over the water the trout came but 
indifferently, and a change of fly proved no remedy. The third 
drift hardly a fish would move, so soon after four o’clock we 
rowed homewards in good time for the evening’s work at the 
salmon, with a basket of forty-four sea-trout weighing 4glb., 
and the memory of a few hours of almost unclouded bliss. 


G. H. Natt. 


A SILVERY SIX-POUNDER. 














ITHOUT a doubt ‘‘ ’Postle. Farm,” by George Ford (Blackwoods), is 
\ \ a remarkable book. ‘*The Larramys” gave the author a 
reputation. ‘*’Postle Farm” ought to enhance and to establish it. 
Whether it will do so is another matter, but there will certainly be a few 
people who will appreciate it at its true value, and that true value is high. 
Others, perhaps, may find themselves discouraged by some features of the story, 
for, like some of Mr. George Meredith’s books—although it is quite unlike 
them in other respects—‘‘’Postle Farm ” takes some reading and makes some 
call upon the imagination. Moreover, it has a great deal of conversation in it 
couched in the Devonshire dialect, which sounds far softer than it looks on 
paper, and there are folks who cannot endure dialect unless it happens to be 
Scotch. It has tragedy in it, too, as well as comedy, and there are those who 
cannot endure a sad ending. Finally, while the story is not hard to follow, 
some of the incidents in it are not easily to be appreciated by those who have 
not grown up in the West Country which Kingsley loved in every fibre of his 
being, for there is witchcraft in it, and witchcraft, as all of us who are superior 
persons know, is a thing altogether absurd and unbelievable. What we find it 
hard to realise is that, while witchcraft does not and cannot exist, the belief in 
it does still linger sufficiently to influence the life of the people in outlying parts 
of the West Country and that the evil eye is still believed in. It is because 
our author has realised this, and because he has lived among the simple, 
cunning, superstitious West Country folk that he has succeeded in painting a 
wonderful picture of peasant life. But he has done more than this. With a 
touch at once delicate and pure and strong he has shown us the elemental 
passions at work, has told us an interesting love story, and has built up a very 
fine and interesting character in womanhood before our eyes. 

The scene opens at ’Postle Farm in Devon; so called after the twelve 
great elms, or Twelve Apostles, that shadowed its thatched roof. Twochildren 
come over the brow of the hill singing 

** There is an ol’ waterwitch, 
And an evil eve has she ” ; 
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and this West Country jingle forms part of the keynote of the book, and Cathie, 
one of the children, is its main subject. She is not, like her companion, merely 
one of the pretty children with the dazzling milk and white complexion for 
which the county is famous, but tawny-haired and brown-eyed, with a wild 
disordered look. She is out of place in the old farm, where kind old grandfer, 
the tenant who knows her story, protects his sad-eyed, delicate-looking daughtes 
from her mere brute of a husband as best he may. Her joy in music, her quick 
mastery of it, her rapid intelligence, are not in harmony with her environment ; 
and grandfer alone, with the exception of one other, knows her story. She is, 
indeed, the daughter of his daughter Liza and of one who has become Lord 


- Frobisher. But the rural world knows nothing of Lord Frobisher in this 


connection, and is astonished at her childish displays of intelligence. ‘* ‘ Look 
to thiccy,’ cried grandfer ; ‘’tisamazin’.’ ‘Tis,’ said Miah, turning his narrow 
eyes on grandfer, ‘ wheer do ’er get it from?’ ‘Ah! the Loord’s wonerful ’andy 
distributin’ 0’ brains ; ’tis as easy for’n to put mun in one ple-ace as another.’ 
‘I reckon they’m forced for come according to. When I tills they early tetties, 
T don’t ordain for to gather kidney beans. So far as I can mind, Liza ’adn’t no 
more brains than a rabbit.” ‘Ah! but ’ee never zeed ’er ’usband.’? ‘Nor 
nobody else,’ said Miah.?” Whereupon the old man goes secretly to the 
attorney in the country town with his one witness and has the true story 
solemnly placed upon record for use hereafter. 

Meanwhile, Cathie goes on living among the country folk. Quite ignorant, 
very quick, dreamy, she half accepts the superstitions of the country, and she 
soon gets a reputation for possession of the evil eye. ‘* ‘I zeed the Shinin’ Lady, 
and Miah saith that whenever I zee ’er it be unlucky,’” she says to her aunt one 
morning. She sees pictures in the fire, and when her aunt stirs it and a piece 
of coal falls out, she cries ‘‘ there’s a coffin.” Solemnly, before she goes owt to 
school, the child warns her aunt not to let the baby boy stray outside the door. 
The feckless woman, however, leaves the door-board unfixed; the child is 
drowned ; and Cathie’s reputation as a witch is established. All this sounds 
plain and bold enough in all conscience. The reader must go to the book itself 
to see the care and skill with which every little incident is treated, the manner 
in which every word tells, because every word is true and thoughtful. Very 
touching is it in the months that follow to see the ailing wife fade away under 
the cruelty of her boor husband, and to see this child, who has an imperious air, 
stand up for her. Then poor Annie dies, and Cathie, splendidly beautiful, with 
a mind but a quarter formed, full of queer and superstitious ideas, and a terrible 
slattern in appearance, stands for womanhood in the house. 

Enter Temple, nephew and heir of Lord Frobisher, and really the girl’s 
first cousin. On the one hand he is all but engaged to Elsie Clavers, a sweet 
but common-place girl enough ; on the other hand he happens upon Cathie, and 
takes to teaching her and reading to her in the fields and in the woods. Love, 
not at first sight, but in the end quite overpowering, is the inevitable result, and 
all this, the periodically-recurring heart-searchings of Temple, the innocent 
thoughts of the girl, and the like, is told with consummate and easy art. Miah, 
meanwhile, has his schemes ; he wants to marry Cathie, for grandfer has money 
which he will leave her; but the old man will have none of it, and as for 
Cathie, she plays with her reputation for the evil eye, and frightens Miah out of 
his wits. In due time Temple tells Elsie Clavers of his friendship for Cathie, of 
his teachings on the hillside, of his regrets that she is so ‘* miserably above her 
station,” and so forth. It is, therefore, not quite surprising to find that he 
notices ‘a constraint in Elsie’s manner the following morning.” He deter- 
mines to bring them face to face, by way of showing Elsie that there is nothing 
to fear, which is just the kind of silly thing a man would do. That scene is 
prodigious and full of humour. Cathie sees Elsie and scowls; then, realising 
that her rival is not worth looking at in the same day as herself, she plays the 
simple and demure peasant for the rest of the interview, making Temple 
miserably uncomfortable while the reader laughs. From that point onwards 
the main interest of the book is concentrated upon the ins and outs of the love 
of Temple and Cathie. Temple is weak enough ; many another man, it may 
be, would have been weak in the temptation in which Temple was placed. 
But in the girl’s passion there is such dignity and purity that he is 
shamed. ‘‘‘If I listen to ’ee, J’ll mak’ myself so’s I can drown myself 
there in the river, glad enough for the mud and san’ to lay over 
and wash me out of life. Go, and God’s angels weigh your love ! 
What is’t then but rags an’ filth an’ vileness.’” Then later ‘‘‘I that loved 
thee !’ she faltered. ‘I that thought honour on thee.’ Every atom of blood 
had left his cheek. He came towards her. ‘Cathie,’ he cried, holding out his 
hands to her in pleading. Her beautiful face trembled, her bosom heaved. 
‘Forgive me !’ he faltered, dropping on his knees beside her. ‘ Only forgive 
me! Be my wife.’ ‘Is that God’s truth ?’ she asked, trembling greatly. ‘ It 
is God’s truth,’ he answered, solemnly.” It was not God’s truth, but man’s 
truth, a very different thing ; and the rest of the book, from that point onwards, 
relieved as it is by patches of quaintness and of humour, is infinitely sad. She is 
willing, loving him passionately, togive him up. She declares that she will never 
marry him unless and until she has educated herself up to his level, and her 
educational struggles would be infinitely entertaining if they were not so unutter- 
ably pathetic—for when grandfer dies she has money in comparative abundance. 
Her efforts at dressing like a lady, in which her inborn taste helps her, are also 
touching ; and beyond that every little incident is recounted in a moving fashion. 
But Temple is not worthy of her. He goes, as is the custom of the lovelorn, 
globe-trotting. He shoots big game in the Rockies, he goes to Australia and to 
India. In the meanwhile, Cathie goes on educating herself, passes unmoved 
under the influence of men tenfold better than Temple, clings to her ideal. 
Andhe returns—to wed Cathie? No! to renew his engagement with Elsie Clavers. 
But there is Mrs. Clavers to be reckoned with. She will by no means consent 
to the marriage until Lord Frobisher shall be dead. And before that event 
happens Lord Frobisher knows the truth, and has repented and left the girl 
his money. The last scene between Temple and the girl is very strong and 
forcible. Elsie, in spite of her scheming mother, would have been faithful to 
him, but he is not worthy even of her. He betakes himself to Cathie, but it is 
too late. ‘*‘Have you thought,’ she cried, speaking in a low impassioned 
voice, ‘ what you would have brought on me? Have you considered what my 
position to-day would have been? A Frobisher—this estate mine—myself scouted 
by the county, and even the country folk I lived and worked amongst pointing at 
me the finger of scorn.’” What happens later, whether she marries one of the 
better men who have crossed her path or not, the reader is not told. But as he 
muses at the end, he bethinks himself that, if the theme of this story is old—for 
the changeling is a very old story—it is none the less told with rare force and 
purity by a writer who is not self-conscious, and not afraid of letting himself go. 
In a world which grows more artificial every day, this kind of story stirs the 
emotions and leaves the reader a better man, for a moment at any rate, 
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7 {| HERE is no part of our country in which the gardens do 
not possess a character of their own; and there is no 
county in which the distinctive character is more strongly 

marked than Devonshire. Its warm soft air, its comparative 

freedom from frost and biting east winds, are a supreme blessing. 

There are flowers all the year round, and in the Devonshire 

garden plants will flourish which’in the Midlands or in Southern 

England would certainly perish in two winters out of three. A 

real winter, such as they know to their cost in Oxfordshire or 

Hertfordshire, is a rare occurrence in Devon. 

A beautiful Devonshire garden is Kelly in Lifton, near 
to Tavistock town. The main portion of the house is compara- 
tively modern, dating from 1745. Only one wing remains of the 
old Elizabethan house. It is charmingly placed, and surrounded 
by interesting gardens, in which flowers of a hundred kinds are 
grouped in delightful ways. This is a garden in which flowers 
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are loved for their own sakes, not set out formally, but placed in 
the positions which by their nature they are most fitted to adorn. 
This is the secret of true flower-gardening—to study the tastes 
of each flower and plant, and to grow them only where 
they will thrive abundantly. In such a climate and such a 
soil as that of Kelly the gardener may observe this rule and yet 
never be hampered for want of variety. 

A terrace wall runs in front of the house, and below is a 
sunk garden, perfumed with masses of wallflowers, daffodils, 
and other flowers of the spring. But wherever one wanders 
some fresh view or way of using hardy flowers is revealed. It 
may be the gardener’s cottage that rivets attention, clad in 
luxuriant creepers, and overlooking a charming dell where 
rhododendrons and other shrubs form leafy colonies, burdened 
with blossom in the early year when the winter is not abnormally 
cold. Khododendrons, and we may write evergreens and 
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flowering shrubs in general, 
love Devonshire and Cornwall, 
the rhododendrons making 
huge masses, tiers of growth, a 
blaze of colour from the infinite 
variety of kinds, tender and 
otherwise, that may without 
fear of injury be placed in 
these sheltered, sun-scored 
valleys. 

The old mud-wall garden 
is a pleasant place. It is sug- 
gestive of quaint and beautiful 
flower pictures, and one is not 
disappointed. Roses fling 
their flower garlands against 
the walls, and mingle with the 
growths of honeysuckle, cle- 
matis, and many other creepers 
precious for their flower beauty 
or free and graceful growths. 
All this wealth of roses and 
creepers is associated with the 
herbaceous or mixed border 
skirting the four sides. It is a 
famous place for a mixed 
gathering of hardy flowers 
which tell the seasons of the 
year, in Devonshire particu- 
larly, for here the flowers: of 
autumn linger even into the 
Winter, meeting the snowdrops 
and aconites of the early year. 
A mixed border, when well Copyright 
planted and placed, as at 
Kelly, is an unrivalled subject for a picture, and artists 
who paint the gardens of England know the artistic value 
of the big blue larkspur groups, pzonies tumbling over 
the path, bent with the burden of heavy flowers, and a host 
of perennials, clouds of colour in summer and autumn. A 
border such as may be seen here should be planted with due 
regard ‘oi: contrast of colour, and for the natural habits of the 
plants, so that delicate things be not thrust against strong over- 
reaching perennials which overshadow everything near to 
them. 


The gardens and pleasure grounds are small compared with 


many of those illustrated in this series, but good taste will do 
wonders in a comparatively small space. Many of the most 
interesting gardens in England are those that must not be 
measured by their size ; but this perfection is the result of artistic 
planting, using also a variety of shrubs and perennial flowers. 
The beech succeeds remarkably well, many of the trees having 
attained handsome proportions. And the beeches are of many 
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kinds; copper and fern-leaved beeches are both represented, 
and rich colouring is added to the landscape by the blue-green 
plumy branches of Pinus insignis. The flowering shrubs alone 
are worth a special journey. In this sunny climate the shrub, 
whether evergreen or otherwise, develops in a way surprising to 
dwellers in more northerly counties, and tender kinds, far too 
delicate to trust outside save in the extreme South, flower with 
wonderful freedom. The strawberry tree (Benthamia fragifera) 
flourishes, and we believe the first trees planted outside were 
those at Heligan, in the neighbouring county of Cornwall. 
When one knows that the strawberry tree is happy, it is evidence 
of the mild climate. It is an Indian tree, and therefore tender, 
but when well placed assumes graceful habit, the leafy branches 
whitened with flowers in May, and not until August has far 
advanced does the last petal fade. Then follows the fruit, 
like a small pinky-red orange, pleasant to look upon as it weighs 
down the branches, but, like Dead Sea fruit, unpleasant to eat. 
In Guernsey, it is said, the fruit is made use of in the 
form of a preserve, but the 
taste for this has to be acquired. 
A pithy, flavourless orange is 
much more agreeable. In 
the pleasure grounds it is 
picturesque and beautiful, leafy 
and interesting at all times. 
Naturally in a_ well-planted 
Devonshire garden the Mexican 
orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata) is in rude health. Only 
in the Southern Counties is this 
fragrant shrub seen in charac- 
teristic growth—dense, glossy 
green masses of foliage, relieved 
in summer with clusters of 
sweet-smelling flowers, which 
are not unlike those of the 
orange blossom in appearance 
and perfume. Usually in colder 
counties it is grown against a 
wall, and it is worth this protec- 
tion, but in the South bushes 
may be planted in the open 
without fear of disaster in 
winter. In the springtime of 
the year, spirzas in great 
variety add to the interest and 
fascinations of the garden, and 
the snowdrop tree (Halesia 
tetraptera) bears its snowdrop- 
like flowers; whilst the pearl 
bush (Exochorda grandiflora) 
is white with its pure blossom. 
A delightful garden is one in 
which the race of flowering 
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Escallonia, Philadelphus (mock orange), Prunus Pissardi, and 
the host of other kinds in vigour here, as varied as the 
flowers in the border and as enjoyable. As our illustrations 
plainly show, water-gardening is a feature, and a pleasant feature 
too, Mr. Kelly having established upon the lake surface many of 
M. Latour Marliac’s most beautiful hybrid water-lilies. ‘The 
Retreat ” is this quiet spot, shadowed by the bamboos, rustling 
their wands of foliage in the wind, and grouped with the big- 
leaved gunnera and other noble plants that love the moisture of 
a lake bank. There.is a world of beauty in the plant life of 
stream or lake side, with flowers also to float on the water’s 
surface. Here this delightful phase of gardening is artistically pur- 
sued. A glance at the illustration reveals this, and in Devonshire 
the bamboo is stronger and taller and the nymphzas more brilliant 
than in the Midlands and counties further North. So strong is 
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the love for hybrid water-lilies, that a pond was made especially 
for them, and these glorious flowers deserve kindly treatment. 
They give to the garden fresh interest and resplendent colouring, 
the flowers resting on the quiet surface of the water,and opening 
out to display their hues—self crimson, soft sulphur yellow, blush- 
pink, or blood red—with wonderful and glowing effect. It is 
fortunate that in all gardens, whether in Devonshire or North- 
umberland, the nymphzas may be grown with complete 
success. 

The plants are thorou.hly hardy, except the species from the 
tropics, N. zanzibariensis, the blue water-lily, which we believe 
flowers in some open ponds in the most favoured gardens of the 
South. One need hardly sigh because these very tender water- 
lilies cannot be coaxed into growth everywhere so long as 
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the great hybrid kinds are with us to adorn the lake surface 
and create flower isles in pond, lake, and stream, places 
which until recent years were as destitute of plant life as a 
gravel walk. 

Another interesting feature is the rock garden, planted 
with Alpine flowers from the mountain pastures of Europe, and 
a small bog garden is a pleasant spot. It is rare to find a place 
devoted to flowers that love to have their roots in a moist but not 
stagnant soil. In forming spongy peat beds for the growth of 
things that require soil of this nature, a constantly saturated con- 
dition is not necessary, unless one wishes to grow essentially 
water-side plants, of which the golden kingcups or marsh mary- 
golds are a type. At Kelly, the beautiful white wood lily 
(Trillium grandiflorum) is white with flowers in the spring, and 
later the noble mocasson flower (Cypripedium spectabile) 
displays its dainty flowers, more 
exquisite than any exotic Lady 
Slipper under glass, the flowers 
white touche.| with pink or 
rose, the depth of colour 
varying in individuals. This 
is found in the damp meadows 
and woods of North America, 
and is never more happily 
placed than in the bog 
garden where, as here, it is 
provided with almost natural 
surroundings and soil. But to 
write of every plant that 
luxuriates would be to relate a 
long story. A handsome bush 
of the red spirea is full of 
colour when the flowers are 
open, and in the same garden 
will thrive the rosy primula of 
the Himalayas (P. rosea), bee 
balm (Monarda didyma), and 
a host of orchises. Such a 
place is full of life, flowers 
that require moisture and a 
measure of protection from hot 
suns. 

Other beautiful flower 
pictures are unfolded as one 
wanders through this Devon- 
shire paradise of blossom. 
Several acres are planted ina 
manner that seems careless— 
ars est celave artem—and flowers 
bestrew the ground in the 
sweet disorder of the wood- 
lands and meadows. This 
wild garden is a joy indeed, 
snowdrops’ whitening the 
ground in the early year, 
then sprinkled with primroses 
and frail wind-flower until 
a misty azure veil settles over 
the grass in May, when the 
host of bluebells perfume the 
breeze. Besides the primrose 
of the hedgerow, Mr. Kelly has 
established the Japanese prim- 
rose (Primula japonica), a noble 
flower that should be more 
used in this way. Its require- 
ments only need to be under- 
stood. A hot border will not 
kill the sturdy tufts, but in 
this place the plant loses in 
effectiveness, and the flower- 
colouring is dimmed. In 
colonies, in woodland or moist 
meadows, the colours are purer 

“COUNTRY LIFE." and richer, and the plants 

; : become naturalised by self- 

sown seedlings springing in profusion to add fresh interest and 
colour to the wild garden. 

The illustrations show the characteristic features of the 

gardens. In the informal or natural garden, trees, ferns, and 
other plants give grateful shade on summer days, and ferns 
spread freely in many places, throwing up tall and vigorous 
fronds in the genial climate. . 
__, Those who know Devonshire need not to be told that 
it is a county of ferns, and at Kelly ferns are planted wherever 
their graceful fronds lend charm to tle surroundings. A 
love for hardy flowers and tree and shrub life is everywhere 
apparent. It is a delightful garden, full of suggestions, and 
abounding in pictures of flowers grouped and planted in 
pleasing ways. 
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FREQUENTLY hear and 
| read a sentiment, with 
, which I need hardly say I 
heartily concur, expressed in such words as these: ‘‘ What a 
pity it is that there is so little falconry in this country; it 
must be a fine sport!” My present object in writing is to 
give a notion of what it should be; and, in order to do that, 
I shall offer a little sketch of an hour’s grouse-hawking, 
written chiefly for those who never saw a peregrine fly at 
quarry, at any rate at grouse. ‘A fine sport!” Yes; years 
ago, and year after year, and for many years, I could have 
proved, on a Cheshire moor, the truth of such words. My 
bolt has long since been shot. But I have been asked to write 
this article; and I write it. My hope is that a short description 
of a flight at so splendid a quarry as grouse may induce some 
of those sportsmen of whom I have just written, and who so 
feelingly lament that a great sport is rare amongst us, themselves 
to undertake it. 

There are two causes either of which may account for 
the very limited practice of falconry. ‘The first is, that people 
are too idle or 
too indifferent 
to investigate 
to any prac- 
tical purpose 
that which is 
strange to 
them, and 
which they 
are content to 
honour only 
by some 
casual praise. 
And the 
second is that, 
having taken 
the trouble to 
see what has 
been called an 
exhibition of 
the sport, 
they have 
been utterly 
disappointed 
and dis- 
couraged. In 
fact, I have 
reason for 
thinking it 
possible that 
some men 
who were 
fairly on the road to the practice of falconry have been 
induced to halt, and to turn back, in consequence of the 
wretched parody of the sport which has been offered to them 
as an example of the sport itself. They may have seen a 
falcon, put on the wing in some public place, come eagerly to 
the lure the moment it is shown to her. They may even 
have seen a flight with handicapped pigeons. ‘‘ Wonderful!” 
they may have said. ‘‘ What a dear and faithful bird so to have 
loved her master!” Yet they were conscious of an awkward 
question forcing itself upon them—* Is this sport ?” 

Now the fact is that any boy of thirteen or fourteen who 
has had a couple of hours’ instruction can train a hawk to the 
lure; and the handicapped pigeon business is not a difficult one 
to learn. He only deserves the name of a falconer who can, 
with his own hands, so train a hawk that it will fly the quarry he 
has chosen for it, and that in the best possible manner. 1 have 
heard of falcons that strangers have praised, and that highly, 
which, having neither the gait nor instinct (trained out of them) 
of the poorest birds of prey, have so skimmed and screamed 
round the head of their master; but we need hardly continue 
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the parody further than to say they imitated hawking so 
abominably. The mistake too often is that such birds were 
taken from the nest long before the down was off. 

We don’t want a domestic pet that, connecting its master 
with the lure, loves him only for that. Such fondness may be 
magnificent, for all I know, but it is certainly not war. Good 
game hawks have their place in the sky, some hundred yards 
above you. They are far above beefsteak and the wing of an 
old hen. What they want is blood. And they are willing, they 
are most anxious, indeed, to fly for it with might and main. 
They give their minds to the stroke. I have known more than 
one of my falcons, on the rare occasions when my bit of moor was 
beaten without a grouse, disregard the dead lure for some time, 
‘“‘ waiting on” high up, and demanding to be served with grouse, 
or at least with some quarry. I have brought such a bird down 
with a pigeon on a string. Then she was at my feet at once. 
Be brave with your birds. High feeding and constant exercise 
will make them fit to fly the biggest cock grouse on the moor, 
when the time comes. Don’t be afraid of putting them on the 
wing for exercise in a fairly heavy gale. By degrees you will 
know them 
and be able 
to. CF uss 
them. Of 
course you 
will feel 
your way 
carefully. 
But, I repeat, 
be brave. You 
are hardly 
likely to lose 
a bird by a 
moderate 
amount of 
daring ; and if 
you should do 
so, remember 
that a cast of 
good ones are 
worth a whole 
wilderness of 
fools. Don’t 
hood more 
than is 
absolutely 
necessary. 
What you 
have to do is 
to take care 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” that your 

hawks have 
the power and adroitness of wild peregrines. Give eyesses a 
long hack. And here ends the preface. 

The house was on the side of the moor; grass land, and 
even some arable land, was also close to it. Any flat ground 
there might be was out of our beat; we were obliged to have 
markers on the hills. 

I expected a friend or two to come before luncheon. I 
waited, got angry, then I took Islay on my glove and went off 
in a huff to do the best I could—alone, without dog or marker. 
When I got to the top of one of the hills (we had two) I put up 
the hawk. It was a splendid day—bright sun, some wind low 
down, calm higher up. This wonderful falcon was not famous 
for a very high pitch, though she always did her duty; but on 
that day she mounted well, and seemed no bigger than a thrush. 
And I had to beat the moor—I only. I ran and shouted—no 
result. It was getting desperate. Would she still continue to 
wait on? She was so patient; how could I disappoint her? 
What a ludicrous sight, had there been anyone tosee. The falcon 
was nearly invisible, and what the public eye would have 
beheld would have been an apparent maniac, running and 
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shrieking over the ground, as it 
would appear to them, without 
an object, either of business or 
pleasure. 

How one might have been 
half-ruined if anyone had been 
able to say “‘ Give me such a 
sum and grouse shall rise in an 
instant.” They rose without 
it. Islay came down like 
lightning, literally very like 
lightning, for her stoop was 
“* jagged ” (I think we speak of 
“jagged"’ lightning). It was 
the true “‘canceleer.” I found 
the term in ‘“‘ The Gentleman's 
Recreation,” a book given me 
long ago by my dear old friend 
Major Fisher. The passage is 
this: ‘*Canceleer is when a 
high-flown hawk in her stoop- 
ing turneth two or three times 
upon the wing, to recover 
herself before she  seizeth.” 
Well, Islay cut down an old 
cock grouse, the leading bird 
of the seven which rose. A 
peregrine high, and in a good 
position, generally does take a 
leading bird; she sees him 
first, and, as for power, she 
can do anything. How then, it 
may be asked of me, does it 
happen that Mr. Selby, whom 
you knew so many years ago, Copyright 
your old friends Mr. Brodrick 
and the late Lord Lilford, the very great majority of living 
naturalists and falconers, you yourself (who have taught the 
doctrine for thirty-five years or more), are absolutely at one 
in saying that the wild peregrine kills very many grouse which 
have been pricked with shot or touched by disease, and are 
therefore not those of the pack which first rise from the heather ? 
The answer is a specially easy one. The few who oppose our 
opinion may have had the good fortune to see excellent trained 
hawks— Major Fisher's, perhaps—fly under conditions which are 
part of falconry. Under a high-flying and well-placed hawk are 
the beaters; all is done for the bird that labour and experience 
can do. The grouse are flushed fairly well under her. Natu- 
rally, as we have seen, she flies at the first, or one of the first, that 
rises. But we are concerned for the moment with the wild 
peregrine. What are her advantages? Let her go to her pitch 
over a grouse moor. She might wait on all day without anything 
happening. The grouse would hardly be such idiots as to rise 
while she was there. An accidental shepherd might put them up, 
and then she would be in luck and kill; and though this some- 
times happens, accidental shepherds are not always at hand. Her 
ordinary chance is when, being low, or standing on a hillside 
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out of sight of the quarry, grouse rise; and this is a more 
difficult flight than the other. Then there is a stern chase. 
Necessarily she comes up to the laggards. Does anyone really 
believe that she treats matters as though she were a connoisseur 
of dishes, calmly selecting something plump and juicy? She 
takes the first that comes, one of the last and weakest, just as 
she would have taken the first that came had she been in the 
skies—the first and strongest. It is soall through Nature. The 
weakly go to the wall. Such is one of the details of that great 
doctrine, taught by one of the greatest among philosophers, the 
survival of the fittest. 

I fancy 1 had some thoughts of this kind when I came down 
with Islay on my glove. She had had the head and neck of the 
grouse, and some very fresh and tender beefsteak, a full crop or 
thereabouts. I put her on her block on the lawn, and 
unhooded her, for I knew she would be as quiet as a lamb. 

Then I saw the two delinquents. ‘* Why, what became of 
you fellows?” etc. Apologies. A glass of sherry. A fresh 
start. Wego up the other hill with Cora, a rather small and 
high-flying falcon. On the way we meet my friend’s keeper, who 
joins us. ‘That bird Islay,’’ someone said, ‘is a right good 
one; I believe she would fly 
the devil if he got up.” “I 
wish she would, sir, because 
we can’t do just what we like 
while he is about.” Well, it 
was no time to discuss the 
motives which regulate human 
conduct, so we smiled at the 
keeper’s philosophy and _ pro- 
ceeded to business. 

No dogs with us to-day. 
Two markers sent on to neigh- 
bouring hills of the little moor. 
We are enough to beat. I 
cast off Cora; she mounts 
well, and quickly. We have 
not spoken a word for the last 
many minutes, and have not 
alarmed grouse before the 
hawk is on the wing. She will 
do now; she will hardly get 
higher than that. So we all 
run, and make each _ the 
peculiar noise which he thinks 
will be most horrible to the 
ears of grouse and get them up 
the quickest. There heis! An 
oldcock! ‘‘Hoo-ha-ha!” The 
hawk’s back is turned for 
the moment, but she shifts 
instantly at the cry, and the 
pace is excellent. We, the 
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for a sign from the markers. .No sign, but they change their ran and walked a good mile, having been joined by the markers. 
position, and seem to goin search. I expect it is a ‘put in.” A little rest; a wider dispersion of our forces; some hundred 
She has not killed, but the quarry has dashed into deep heather, yards further. ‘ Allright,” Isaid. Three feathers, four, five, six, 
or some other thick cover. She won’t wait on above the “ put coming gently over the heather, and grouse feathers, too! I take 
in” for ever. What are they doing? They ought to have had her up, feed her, hood her, and we go home to late luncheon. 
aspaniel. Yes, as I thought, she comes back, and is well over us My friends will have told, and possibly with ‘ advantages,” 
again, knowing that we are waiting to serve her. I don’t think the feats we did that day. I remember them, and very many 
the hideous noises just made put up any other grouse than the such. They were among the charms of my life. Thank 
old cock. We proceed to make others, for there is yet some Heaven, I am one cui licet in diem Dixisse, vixi; and there is a 
moor left. We have not many hundred yards, however, within great deal of clear sunshine, too, in these last years. Sport! It 
our right, and it is time that birds rose. They have risen. is gone; but the memory, at least, is not stale; nor are the 
“‘Hoo-ha-ha”! She is high, but a good way behind; it will be wheels quite run down. PEREGRINE. 
a long flight. The two markers point, but they do not throw up Lorp LILForD.—More than thirty years ago Lord Lilford asked me 
their caps, which would mean a “ kill.”’ to explain what I meant by saying that wild peregrines took diseased grouse ; 
We made off as fast as we could in the direction indicated. such would not rise, but would remain concealed in the heather, and at last 
It is a fine country, worth seeing; but I am not going to die. I answered that I spoke only of a touch of disease, of birds that, if left, 
describe it. The man who could say, at such a moment, that he might dveed, and one could hardly desire their offspring. Thee would rise, and 


ee: : : fly, but would be likely to lag in a stern chase. He perfectly agreed with me. 
was charmed by the sight of the mountains, and the fragrance of *' My Farenn’s Katvan.—My veoy old and goed Steal, ix. 2b 


the heather, would be either ‘not a sportsman, or a gentleman Brocklehurst, of Swythamley Park, gave me, for very many years, the hawking at 
who, _being famous for veracity and imagination, had on that Wild-Boar-Clough. Orritt was his keeper, and what I have written is lite:ally 
occasion treated with extreme partiality the latter quality. We what was said. 
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F. Mason Good. ON WINTNEY MOOR. Copyright 
EVERAL examples of the farm buildings of the monks Flemings to do any brick or tile work needed for the interiors of 
have been given in Country Lire. The building here abbeys, just as Italians are imported to do mosaic now. But by 
presented is of a humbler order than the monumental the time of Edward IV. the good brick houses began to spring 
barns of hewn stone built for the use of the larger abbeys. It up in Norfolk and Suffolk, where there was no hewn stone to be 
stands On WintNEY Moor in Hampshire, and is believed to have had; and the business spread gradually south-westwards. 
been the property not of monks, but of a small sisterhood of But this building is not of the solid order of brickwork. It 
nuns, seventeen of whom, with a prioress, lived at Huntly is an improvement on the old generation of houses and out- 
Wintney, near Hertford Bridge, and to have been built in the houses, built with timber and plaster, which were in common 
days of Henry VII. The land and nunnery were granted to use in old England. These were always thatched, even in 
Richard Hill, sergeant of the King’s cellar, by Henry VIII. It London. Then came the era of brick and timber houses 
1s quite possible that this barn is as old as the date ascribed to with tiled roofs, though it was by no means common to use the 
it, for the first years of the Tudors marked a great advance in latter for outhouses till a much later date than that ascribed to 
the art of building in brick and the making of bricks themselves. the one here shown. In fact, we rather doubt whether it is 
Probably the art, which the Romans thoroughly understood, coeval with the priory. The brick and timber style is, however, 
was lost for centuries after the English conquered old Britain. found in houses of a very ancient date. There is one at East 


We know that in the twelfth century it was customary to import Hundred in Berkshire, with timber and brick noggings, and a 
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fifteenth century panelled stone mantel-piece. In King’s Lynn, 
that museum of old domestic architecture, is a house of the date of 
1605, of brick built into timber herring-bone fashion, as shown in 
parts of this barn. Though of late date, it is evidently a copy of 
something more ancient. This stands in Bridge Street. A 
beautiful example, well known to all visitors to the Upper 
Thames, is the barn which beionged to the destroyed house of 
the Dunch family, one of whom was Master of the Mint to 
Henry VII., and who became at a later period allied by marriage 
to the family of Oliver Cromwell. It stands near Day’s Lock, 
opposite Dorchester. The lower part of the barn is hewn stone, 
and the upper part thick timber and herring-bone brick, producing 
an excellent effect of colour, pattern, and lightness. It is far 
more solid than the picturesque old building here shown, which 
is nevertheless still sound enough for use. It should be noted 
that this, like all good timber and brick, or timber and plaster, 
houses, has a solid brick foundation, which extends some distance 
up the walls. 
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Tre Poppies, 


T is well when the garden is sufficiently large for the purpose to study a 
group of flowers and select the most beautiful in colour for massing in bed, 
border, or wherever they can be placed to advantage. The Poppies form 

a charming fimily. The wild Puppy of the cornfield tells us this, and the 
various kinds may be placed in diveise situations, some, like the big Eastern 
Poppy, spreading freely upon a rough bank or in the woodland, others, of which 
the dainty Shirley Poppies are examples, in the border or some place near the 
house, where their exquisite blossoms, so fresh and fair, are constantly seen. A 
few of the leading kinds are described in the following notes. 

Alpine Poppy (Papaver alpinum).—This is the Poppy of the higher Alps, 
a fair flower indeed, wh'te chiefly, but varying greatly and prettily in colour— 
rose, vellow, orange, and shades of these tones, which are useful when arranged 
artistically in vases. It is not a true perennial, but must be regarded as a 
biennial, that is, the flowers appear the year after the seed is sown ; but one 
can .ot be certain that the colour of any set kind will come true when seed is 
raised. 

Iceland Poppy (P. nudicaule).—It would not be easy to name a daintier 
flower than this. Its colours are wonderfully fresh and distinct—white, lemon, 
deep yellow, red, orange-yellow, and soft shades to intermingle with other things 
in the house. A beautiful dinner-table decoration may be formed with these 
alone, either one colour or several in harmony. Seed is very easily raised, 
this spe ies, as in the case of the Poppies in general, requiring a light, open, sunny 
pae. The Iceland Poppy has no offensive smell. Its odour is not heavy and 
pungent, and therefo e the flowers may be used without ill effects in the house. 
Sow seed every year. There is nothing permanent about this Poppy, and it is 
always weil to have fresh stock coming on to take the place of plants that die 
away. Keep the colours as pure as possible. Deep yellow, white, or orange- 
red are far preferable to muddy indistinct hues, which are neither satisfactory 
in the garden nor for decoration. 

Oriental or Eastern Poppy (P. orientale).—This handsome Poppy is in a 
measure spoilt. A number of sickly-coloured varieties have been raised, washed- 
out dingy pinks and so forth. A group was exhibited at the Temple Show, 
but in the interests of flower-gardening we wish they had been kept at home. 
It is a pity to raise such flowers as this, weak in colour, and useful neither in 
the garden nor out of it. The Oriental Poppy can scarcely be used in the 
house. Its colours, we mean the type and the deep scarlet bracteatum, are 
superb, but the bold flowers, like cups of flame, are far too heavy in perfume to 
Lving into the dwelling-room. It is when the plants are large and leafy that the 
flower colouring tells so strongly in the landscape. Seen through the woo !land 
or in the shady recess of shrubbery, pure scarlet and crimson glow with wonderful 
brightness. It is then and then only that the true value of the big flaming flowers 
is seen. Individual groups are the most effective. When mixed up with other 
things, the great Eastern Poppy loses its massiveness and sumptuous colouring. 

Shirley Poppies. —The Poppy of English cornfields has given birth to many 
charming forms. P. RKhzas is the name of our native kind, and one can trace 
its parentage in these lovely garden flowers, raised by the Rev. W. Wilks, 
secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, in his vicarage garden at Shirley, 
near Croydon. Shirley Poppies ave almost too familiar to describe. Everyone 
who loves a garden knows these frail beautiful flowers, as tenderly coloured as 
the wayside Kose, and delightful for all forms of delicate decorations. But to 
keep the colours pure, preserve the delicate margins to the petals, and to prevent 
dowdy magenta shades from sullying the flowers rigid selection must be 
practised. Destroy at once, before there is the slightest chance of seed 
perpetuating the unwelcome variety, any plant showing a departure in the wrong 
way from the colours we have learnt to treasure for their fresh charm. Seed of 
the Shirley Poppies may be sown in the autumn and in the spring. Autumn- 
sown seedlings bloom in early June and make the season of this precious flower 
longer than would otherwise be the case. Sow the seed very thinly. It is sad 
to see seed wasted yearly through sowing too thickly. Every plant should have 
a space of at least from 6in. to 8in., so that it may develop into a little bush. 
It is only under such conditions that the full beauty of the Shirley Poppy is seen. 
Piants that since their birth have strugg'ed for existence are always poor. One 
likes to sze the Shirley Poppies sown broadcast by drives, woodland walks, or 
any rough spot. Never forget, however, that foreign colours must be elimina:ed. 
Also forms of the red Puppv are the Picotee, Carnation, and Ranunculus flowered 
Poppies, called sometimes French Poppies, and displaying a remarkable variety 
of colours, some almost black, so deep is the shade of purple-marone. These are 
better kept out of the pleasure grounds proper. They should not be placed near 
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the Shirley race, as the flowers are less refined in colour and form. The best 
effects with the French Poppies are obtained on some rough dry bank, as if sown 
by Nature herself. 

Papaver pilosum.—This is one of the most beautiful of all Poppies, yet it 
is rarely seen in English gardens. The colouring of the flowers, their delicacy 
and freedom, charm even those who see litile to interest them in the family in 
general, Salmon tinted with pale copper may give those who do not know this 
flower some idea of its colouring, a clear, fresh, and distinct shade, welcome in 
many ways. Itis a Poppy to grow merely for cut flowers, when the buds are 
gathered just as they begin to unfold, if not, the petals quickly fall to the 
ground. When the buds open the flowe:s last for quite three days in beauty, 
and their peculiarly rich colour may be used in many forms of decoration. The 
foliage is densely hairy, of a greyish tone, and the whole plant artistic in every 
way. During the summer and autumn it continues to maintain a succession of 
flowers. One may either increase the plant by division of the roots or by seed. 

Opium Poppy (Papiver somniferum).—This famous Poppy, sown in wild 
uncultured spots, makes a brave and strange show. It is not a plant to introduce 
into the pleasure ground, but there is weird beauty in the masses of glaucous 
foliage and big double flowers of lurid colours, some almost black, others 
metallic ashy tones, which in anything else would be nauseous. The Pzxony- 
flowered, or pzonizeflorum, is a selection of this species, which, we need scarce’y 
add, supplies the opium of commerce. Like most Poppies, it seeds itself free’y, 
and hecomes in time a wee |, unless rigidly kept to the required numb r. 

Papaver rupifragum var. atlant cum.—This is not unlike P. pilosum, but 
scarcely so beautiful. The flowers are of a similar shade, an orange-salmon tint, 
which we have none too much of in gardens. When the first stems are cut 
down, a free autumn display follows, and this cutting down is important, as the 
seed pods are removed too. When seed is allowed to fly all over the garden, 
Poppies become a nuisance. 

Caucasian Poppy (Papaver caucas'cum).—A bright Poppy, easily known by 
its deep crimson petals, with a black blotch at the base of each, a brilliant flower 
in the sunshine, and the growth is dwarf. It is easily raised from seed sown 
thinly in the spring out of doors. 


CANTERBURY BELLS. 

This old-fashioned flower is biennial, that is, if seed is sown now the plants 
will flower freely next year. Masses of Canterbury Bells in the mixed border 
are a!ways delightful. There is an old-world look about the big bells, sometimes 
as pure as snow, sometimes deep purple, whilst soft rose, salmon, pink, 
lavender, and blue ‘are’ !requent also—a brilliant and interesting race, when seed 
is obtained from the most .carefully-grown strain. The more simple the flower 
the more beautiful it is, and for this reason avoid very large double Canterbury 
Bells, or those quaint but scarcely beautiful hose-in-hose and cup-and-saucer 
forms, which are huge, coarse, and not in the least degree more effective in the 
garden than the smaller and freer kinds. Can'erbury Bells may be lifted without 
injury even when in bloom and put into pots for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration. Seed may be sown at once in the open ground, selecting a warm 
spot where the soil is fairly light and well drained. Transplant when large 
enough to the places they are to beautify. Where the garden has broad mixed 
borders or large beds, masses of one distinct kind are very effective, perhaps the 
white, purple, or rose, the white being in particular very charming. 

Day LILIES IN THE SHADE. 

There is not a n ore useful group of hardy perennials than the Day Lilies, 
or Hemerocallis, to give them their botanical name. They seem to live 
anywhere, even in almost den e shade, although they are less happy in this 
position than in one upon which the sun. shines during a portion of the day. 


CANTERBURY BELLS (Cwmpanula Medium), Copyright. 


]. T. Newman. 
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This. note was suggested by a beautiful colony in a shady border, partly 
overnung by trees, yet here the Day Lilies are in full flower, the rich yellow 
and tawny blossoms distilling a sweet odour in the evening, when every good 
garden should be filled with perfume. The plants are reasonable in price, so 
that for a very small outlay quite a collection may be formed. Aurantiaca 
major is perhaps the noblest of the family. Its deep yellow flowers are very 
large, richly fragrant, and, as in the case of the other species, a scattered 
succession is maintained throughout the summer. Individually they havea brief 
existence, but this is of no consequence when before one flower fades another 
opens, 
THE SPURRED COLUMBINES, 

Many of the Columbines or Aquilegias are too troublesome for the flower- 
gardener to plant. They are delicate and have pronounced likes and dislikes ; 
but there is a beautiful hybrid race, obtained by crossing several of the species, 
the various kinds, however, differing considerably, some possessing spurs, others 
bereft of these charming appendages. It is the spurred hybrids that one should 
try to obtain in as many colours as possible, red and yellow, crimson, orange, 
and innumerable dainty hues which are valuable for decorations. Few 
flowers are more welcome upon the table, the petals like butterflies resting upon 
slender stems. Although the Columbines have not long departed, it is time to 
sow seed. They are biennial, at least flowers are produced in the following 
year to seed sowing, but after then several seasons may elapse before their course 
is run. Obtain seed from the finest-spurred strain, and sow in a prepared bit of 
soil under a hand-glass, or in a box which may be placed ina cold frame. Sow 
thinly, and in October the plants should be ready to put out in the positions 
they are to beautify. It is well to make an annual sowing, and this is no trouble, 
especially where cut flowers are desired in the house. In most good gardens 
there is a reserve ground for decorative flowers, and hybrid Columbines should 
not be omitted from the list. 


WIREWORM AND CARNATIONS. 

Purchasers of Carnations who have planted them in wireworm-infested 
scil know to their sorrow that the wiry pests make short work of this beautiful 
July flower. We have warned readers that the top spit of a pasture, the 
favourite soil for Pinks and Carnations, is frequently full of wireworms, which 
act quickly, burrowing into the heart of the plant until it suddenly collapses. 
In the morning it may appear fresh and fair, but in the evening shrivelled 
and dead. Unhappily no insecticide can be given of sufficient strength to kill 
the pest and yet leave the plant untouched. Such a remedy is almost worse than 
the evil. When it is found that wireworms are destroying Pink and Carnation 
groups wholesale, set traps at once, these to consist of bits of potato, turnip, 
or carrot, with the centre hollowed out to provide a place for the wireworm. 
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Stick a skewer “nto each and insert in the ground. The skewer will show 
its position, and the trap should be lifted once or twice a day, plunging it 
into boiling water, or in some sure way destroy the plague before it escapes. 
Carnation-lovers would not experience one-tenth of the usual disappointment 
if, before fresh soil is brought into the garden, it were carefully examined to 
discover whether wireworms are rampant. Pinks suffer in the same way. 
Whole lines are destroyed in a few hours even, and when this happens one 
feels that gardening is scarcely a pleasurable or profitable pursuit. 


PLANTING AUTUMN CROCUSES AND COLCHICUMS. 

During the latter part of July and early August these beautiful bulbous 
flowers of autumn may be planted, and they form one of the great charms of 
the September and October garden when planted in free pretty groups on the 
rock garden or in the grass. Crocus speciosus, the deep purple flower of 
September, isa bulb that may be planted in quantity in the same way as the 
Crocus of spring. Bulbs are reasonable in price, and the.deep rich colour of the 
flowers is a revelation on a sunny September day when the sun opens out the 
petals wide to disclose the orange centre. Colchicums are noble flowers, 
varying delightfully in colour also, some rosy-purple, such as the autumn Crocus, as 
it is called, which is really a Colchicum named Autumnale; of this there are several 
varieties, one a big double white of great beauty. C. speciosum, which must 
not be confounded with the Crocus of that name, is one of the most sumptuous 
flowers of the year. The flowers are rose-purple in colour and like a goblet in 
shape, supported on a stem many inches above the soil. A light soil and 
sunny situation suit best these autumn flowers, and dryness during the summer 
is necessary ; many spots in the border or rock garden are available for such 
late flowers as these. 

A WEED EXTRACTOR. 

Weeding a lawn is not a pleasant occupation, and there is a distinct want 
of an implement to remove Daisies, Dandelions, and other annoying plants 
without recourse to back-breaking operations that sadly mar the pleasures of 
gardening. The ‘‘Champion Lawn Weeder ” seems, however, a friend indeed. 
It consists of a pair of sharp chisel-pointed tongs or fingers, mounted upon long 
handles to avoid stooping. The tongs are pressed down on each side of a 
weed, which is then gripped below the crown and is drawn up by the roots. 
Vaugham Bros., Birmingham, are the sole manufacturers, and it is of the 
modest price of 3s. 6d. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.-—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters concerning the garden. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man. 
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HE authoress of 
‘ “© An American 
Citizen,” Mrs. 


Madeline Lucette 
Ryley, is an English- 
woman, who has made 
all her success in the 
United States. She has 
evidently become 
thoroughly acclimatised, 
for her plays—including 
“Jedbury Junr.” and 
“A  Bachelor’s Romance,” which have been -successfully 
produced here—are entirely American in spirit and treatment. 
They have all the American looseness of construction (but 
one must not forget that one of the best constructed dramas 
we have seen, ‘‘ Secret Service,” came from over the Atlantic), 
all their quick and unexpected humour, their clever “ notions,” 
their admirable vivacity. ‘An American Citizen” at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre is a capital example of the merits and 
demerits of the American drama. 

But Mrs. Ryley deserves our heartiest thanks for providing 
a worthy medium for the talents of Mr. Nat Goodwin and his 
company, so sadly wasted in ‘‘ The Lady and the Cowboy.” 
She enables this most admirable band of comedians to show us 
all that is inthem. It would be the easiest thing in the world 
to pick the play to pieces, to point out its technical faults, but to 
do so would be to convey a wholly false impression of the effect 
of the piece upon an audience. That effect is wholly pleasing. 
Mrs, Ryley’s faults are surface faults; the expedients she uses 
in the development of her plots and characters may be, they 
are, of the antique order, highly improbable, theatrical; but 
beneath all this is genuine human nature; her characters are 
real men and women; their emotions are real emotions; they 
touch the heart and tickle the mind alternately. How much 
better is this than the reverse method, which is so common— 
where everything done is absolutely and scientifically correct, 


fs AT THE THEATRE. 
I “4N AMERICAN CITIZEN.” 





but where none of the 
characters attract or 
amuse one from beginning 
to end. 

The only way in 
which justice could pos- 
sibly be done to the play 
would be to set out the 
dialogue in full. The mere 
story is thin, antique, 
bald; it is its telling which is so charming. The skeleton 
conveys nothing of its qualities. A man and a woman 
marry for money, separate, meet again. They grow to love 
each other, but each is ignorant of the other’s affection. 
Each thinks the other desires freedom. Each is jealous without 
cause. They almost drift entirely apart, but the truth comes to 
them before it is too late, and all ends happily. That is all. It 
sounds little enough, but, really, one is entertained and pleased 
throughout. It is all so bright, so unaffectedly sentimental, in 
the better sense of the word, A smile follows the tear long 
before there is any suspicion of the maudlin. The language is 
so fresh and breezy, so full of clever little quips and cranks, so 
sprightly and humorous, with every now and then a deeper 
note. 

And then the play is so superbly acted. Really, the more 
one sees of these American companies, the more one admires 
them. The briskness, the cohesion, the verve of them! The 
playing together, the whole-souled devotion to the general 
success—to them Mr. Zangwill’s witty perversion, that an actor 
considers the part is greater than the whole, does not apply. 
And not only are they so admirable in combination, but indi- 
vidually they are so full of character, personality, spirit, 
sensibility, and sensitiveness, they act with so little apparent 
effort, with such spontaneity, that one is quite carried away by 
the reality they give, even to a situation which consideration 
tells one is strained and unnatural. Mr. Nat Goodwin, for 
example. He is certainly a comedian first and foremost, but he 
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can change in a moment from gay to grave, and in a simple, 
unaffected way touch the heart. He says funny things with 
the most serious expression, serious things with a curious little 
smile which tells us at once that the real man he is depicting is 
doing what real men nearly always try to do, to make his 
sentiment felt without showing how much he really feels. It is 
a deprecating little smile, and it has a world of meaning. 

Then there is Miss Maxine Elliott, a beautiful woman, tall 
and graceful and self-possessed, who does not allow her beauty 
to have any more than its just share in her work. She never 
allows it to intrude itself; she never spares herself because she 
is aware that much wou'd be forgiven an actress whose 
personality is so attractive; she does not ‘“ walk through ” her 
part condescendingly, as so many beautiful women do. No; 
she acts from : 
beginning to end; 
her features 
express the 
thoughts of her 
mind ; her quiet 
and restrained 
gestures are 
always exactly, 
and apparently 
unconsciously, 
appropriate. 
She obtains her 
effects without 
any semblance of 
eftfort; her 
emotions are, 
seemingly, 
shown to her 
audience with no 
more histrionism 
than a well-bred 
woman would 
use in her 
drawing-room; 
this is the effect 
of it. Of course 
itis not so; but 
that it should 
seem So is proof 
of the skill and 
delicac y ol Miss 
Elliott’s art. She 
does not give 
one the impres- 
sion of having in 
reserve any 
tragic power or 
highly dramatic 
power ; but there 
is no question 
thatin Miss 
Elliott we have 
an actress who, 
within her limit: - 
tions, isa delight- 
ful artist. Miss 
Gertrude Elliott 
has not the 
opportunity in 
“An American 
Citizen’’ that 
she had in “* The 
Lady and _ the 


Cowboy,” for in W. D. Downey. MISS MARIE STUDHOLME, Copyright 


this she is merely 

a young lady of society, with a tender little heart hidden 
under her pretty frocks. But even to this the young actress 
gives that spirit and that touch of character so remarkable 
in our American cousins. Her part is one which we should 
consider well played if its exponent were merely ladylike 
and prepossessing; but Miss Gertrude Elliott gives to it 
an individuality all her own. 

It must be admitted that admirable, too, are the little 
studies of an English baronet, by Mr. Clarence Handyside ; 
of a German financier, by Mr. S. M. Hall; of a wonderful English 
valet, by Mr. Neil O’Brien; and Miss Estelle Mortimer, Mr. 
Oberle, and Miss Ysobel Haskins are, in a lesser degree, 
probably because they have less opportunities, interesting and 
enlivening. 


Sydney Grundy, who, as adaptor-in-chief to the British theatre, has 
far too little time to devote to work ‘all out of his own head.” Of 
rourse, to every play which Mr. Grundy adapts he gives many fresh touches, 


\U ) E shall be very glad indeed to welcome another original play by Mr. 
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much of his own individuality, plenty of new ideas ; sometimes, indeed, he 
takes only the bald motive from the foreign work, and reclothes it with his own 
imagination and his own skilled craftsmanship. ‘* A Pair of Spe:tacles ” is a 
striking example of this. Neverthe’ess, we shall be glad of more really origin il 
work from Mr. Grundy. The author of ‘¢ The Glass of Fashion,” ‘‘ The Silver 
Shield,” ‘*The Greatest of These ——,” and, above ali, ‘* Sowing the Wind,” 
should really have much to tell us. But the reception which greeted this 
author’s earlier original work embi tered : im in this regard. When the present 
writer once chided him for not writing more original plays, he replied that it was 
not because he found that work more difficilt; on the contrary, it came 
easier to him to work upon his own plots. Let us hope that Mr. Grundy’s new 
plays for Mr. George Alexander and Mrs, Langtry will be but the beginning of 
a new series of original work by a dramatist who is in the vanguard of theatrical 
activity. 

Miss Marie Studholme had been too long absent from London when Mr. 
George Edwardes recalled her to appear at "aly’s Tiea're in ‘* A Gaiety Girl.” 
London’s loss had 
been the country’s 
gain. Miss Stud- 
holme -has such a 
winning little way 
with her, such an 
zasouciant manner, 
and such a_ pretty 
littie voice, that her 
appearance in 
musical comedy 
always lends it an 
additional charm, 
and that is the 
effect in ‘A Gaiety 
Girl.” 

Nothing new 
can be said now 
of M. Coquelin or 
CSAC G £ea. m0) Ge 
3ergerac,” for they 
were discussed from 
all points of view 
when we saw them 
at the Lyceum 
Theatre last year. 
M. Coquelin’s fine 
performance has not 
changed, and M. 
Rostand’s master- 
piece grows more 
and more impressive 
each time it is seen 
and heard. 

Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones is hard 
at work on a new 
play which we may 
hope to see in the 
West End some time 
duriny next season. 
It will be interesting 
to note in which 
vein the new play is 
written—the 
frivolous vein of 
‘¢The Liars,” the 
dramatic vein of 
‘*The Dancing Girl,” 
or the ‘* problematic” 
vein of ‘ Michael 
and His Lost Angel.” 

PHG@BUS. 


ON THE 
GREEN. 


“6 7“ OLF,” under 
( J its new 
sixpenny 
garb, has a frontis- 
piece portrait of a 
recent notable 
addition to the ranks of golfing recruits—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. It is no 
new thing for Royal personages to take an ac.ive hand in the game that is Royal 
und Ancient ; indeed, it owes part of that title no doubt to the fact that it was a 
pastime affected by kings and even by queens (Mary Queen of Scots played 
golf in the fields around her palace) in olden time. Mary was always an 
unfortunate lady—the ‘‘ fields ” do not sound like Elysian places or fair golfing 
grounds. It was at Cannes, last autumn, under the tuition of the Grand 
Dake Michael of Russia, that the Prince of Wales acquired a liking for the 
game which all golfers hope he will cultivate. He has already, by gracious’ 
patronage, helped many a club into good estate. 

The tempestuous winds have spoiled many a golfer’s fair scoring card of 
late, as the tropical rain-storms have spoiled the complexion of many a fair 
1ed coat; but the inland greens have been grateful for the rain, and show upa 
deal better than in their parched condition before its coming. It should help the 
people at North Berwick and Ganton to get their greens into fine order for the 
Vardon and Park-match. We understand that a ‘ gallery” of such dimensions 
is expected to view the game at the former arena ‘that special precautions are 
being taken to give the players a fair field. With Edinburgh and all its 
golfers, to say nothing of Musselburgh, where Park enjoys such popularity, so 
near at hand, it is certain that the spectators wiil number their thousands. The 
reputation of the players and the internation 1 character of the match give it a 
place to itself in the annals of golf. 
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Since the championship even:s there has been a lull in the storm of competi- 
tions. Vardon gave out distinctly that he would take part in no more exhibitions 
or matches until he met Park, devoting himself strictly to practice and training 5 
and after the match we understand that he has engaged to go to America, 
that is, always supposing that the match goes, according to popular expectation 
and public form, in Vardon’s favour. Ths was a stipulation—an exceedingly 
American stipulation —on the part of the c.ubs over there that are contracting to 
have Vardon out. So at least runs the tale as told to us. 

The Lowland Scotch are perhaps the most Conservative people in the 
world, although they vote radical enough, of course, and deem themselves most 
da gerous reformers, and perhaps that is the reason the new competition 
with a big name, the ‘* Midlothian Amateur Championship,” has not been 
favoured during the two years of its institution with such an entry as might 
have been expected. Seventeen last year, and sixteen this, is the total. Perhaps 
the truth is that those who are most likely to win a real big championship 
resent the ‘*championship” title ascribed to these lesser events. We observe 
that the latest ins‘ituted competition of the kind, the competition that the 
Sussex County Union is formed to foster, jealously eschews the very word 
championship. It is not allowed a place in any of its notices. In any case, 
the greatest names in Scotch golf were not found in this Midlothian competition, 
although perhaps the greatest names belong to Midlothian men. Nevertheless 
there were some well-known golfers in the field, such as Mr. T. T. Gray and 
Mr. J. M. Wil.iamson, the latter of whom made so gcod a show in this year’s 
amateur championship at Prestwick. Mr. Wiiliamson and Mr. Gray met in an 
early heat in this Midlothian tournament, and had a great match, though neither 
was on his best game. The round was halved, and Mr. Williamson won on 
playing on for decision. After this be had no further trouble with his opponents, 
beating Mr. J. Ranken in the final heat by four up and three to play, and so 
making himself amateur champion of Midlothian for the year. 

They have a new record for the Harrogate course, where James Kay, the 
Seaton Carew professional, has lately scored 71 in a match with Cassidy, the 
local man. Why has not every Spa, where we go to wash the rheumatism out 
of our bones, a golf c :urse adjacent, so that we may go and test the progress of 
the cure by the suppleness, or otherwise, of our joints and muscies? 
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r O his three volumes, the ‘* Brighton Road,” the ‘* Portsmouth Road,” 


and the ** Dover Road,” Mr. C. G. Harper has now added the ‘ Bath 

Road,” the sub-title of which is ‘* History, Fashion, and Frivolity on 
an Old Highway ” (Chapman and Hall, Limited). Like its predecessors, it is 
freely illustrated, and Mr. Harper has also made the most of his subiect where 
the letterpress is concerned, for it must be conceded that of the quartette above 
quoted the last is the least interesting route. It is a dull ride to Bath, and 
difficult is the mental task of picturing the days when the 10ad was at its best 
period ; when, as Mr. Harper says, it was ‘ peculiarly the era of powder and 
patches ; of tie-wigs, long-skirted coats, and gorgeous waistcoats; of silk 
stockings and buckled shoes ; when the test of a well-bred gentleman was the 
making a leg, and the nice carriage of a clouded cane ; when a grand lady 
would ‘ protest ’ that a thing which challenged her admiration was ‘ monstrous 
fine,’ and a gallant beau would ‘stap his vitals’ by way of emphasis. It was a 
period of rigid etiquette and hollow artificiality, but a period also of a grand 
literary upheaval, and an era in which people were not, as now, merely clothed, 
but dressed.” If Beau Nash were to come to life again, one may speculate 
whether the railway or the cycle would most excite his wonder, and whether he 
would have a kindly fe-ling for the wheelman because of his knee-breeches, 
which are at any rate less inartistic than the end of the century trousers. 

Some useful maps have just been published by Messrs. Gall and Inglis, on 
the ribbon principle which the firm first introduced a few years ago, They 
have been improved, however, by the addition of a contour line, so that while 
the main portion of the map shows the road and its adjacent towns and villages, 
the supplementary strip at the top indicates the gradients at a glance at any 
point. The maps include the Southampton Road, the Bath Road, the Brighton 
Road, and the Portsmouth Road, The latter two are printed back to back, and 
the stiff covers are fasten:d with tapes in such a way that either map may be 
consulted at once. I should like to see the ribbon plan adapted to an up-to- 
d.te set of maps; the only weak point of Messrs. Gall and Inglis’s productions 
is that they are not of the latest or clearest type. Their form, however, is so 
handy that they are destined to be in great request. 

The county which has earned for itself the title of ‘silly Suffolk ” still 
maintains its opposition to the principle of universal lights, and the effect is to 
cause curious complications at times, as elsewheie also when two adjoining 
counties differ in their views on this subject. At Hedingham, in Essex, the 
other day, a butcher was summoned on a charge of driving without a light, a 
lights bye-law being in force in that county. It appeared, however, that the 
butcher was not actually driving at the time, but had hired his cart out to 
another man. The hirer had taken it into Suffolk, and as lamps were not 
required there the owner had not put them on the cart. This anomalous state 
of things will continue until the principle of universal lights is enforced by statute 
law. Meanwhite the strar ger who drives from county to county cannot possibly 
know how he stands in this respect, though, if a right-thinking individual, he 
will duly affix a sight to his vehicle, whether under compulsion or not. 

Theobald’s Park, between Enfield and Cheshunt, is well known to North 
London cyclists, not only because there is a pleasant ride through the grounds, 
Lut also because the entrance gates consist of the stones of the orizinal Temple 
Bar, which were transplanted hither when Fleet Street ceased to be blocked by 
this famous structure. For some reason or other cyclists are now debarred from 
the use of this beautiful demesne, and the entrance gates bear the legend ‘* No 
right-of-way for cyclists.” To enforce this injunction the roads at the foot of 
each run down have been thickly carpeted from hedge to hedge with sharp 
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flints, and tite grassy banks have been plen ifully spattered with patches of wet 
tar! One admires thoroughness in the right place, but this drastic procedure 
somehow does not strike one as worthy of comméndation, though it may claim 
pride of place from the standpoint of originality. 

That ‘the pitcher may go to the well but be broken at last” is occasionally 
emphasised in the case of the brakeless rider, and one of the most striking 
illustrations of the kind has lately taken place at Sheffield. A local cyclist was 
unable to control his machine down a steep declivity in the cutlery town, and at 
the bottom was thrown forward over some tailings and killed. The thorough- 
fare in question is described as one of the most peculiar in the vicinity, being 
steep at the top, steeper still as to its lower half, and with a sharp turn at the 
bottom. It was disclosed at the inquest that the deceased rider had been 
cycling for ten years, and also that he was a native of the town, and must have 
known perfectly well what he had to encounter as regards the gradient. Despite 
these facts he died horribly, and all for the sake of dispensing with a poun@. or 
so of metal. Tue PILGRIM. 











HERE were two good games at Hurlingham on Saturday last, the home 
| club putting two teams into the field in opposition to the Old Cantabs 
and the Household Brigade. The first of these were represented by 
Messrs. W. McCreery, G. Heseltine, F. Freake, and L. McCreery ; whilst 
Captain Pedder, Mr. F. Hargreaves, Captain Egerton Green, and Mr. A. Suart 
did battle for Hurlingham. But for the rain which had fallen overnight and in 
the morning, this would have been a very good match indeed ; and as it was, 
although the heavy state of the ground prevented a fast game, it was a very 
interesting and well-contested one throughout. The Cantabs were the first to 
attack, and, keeping the ball down at their opponents’ end of the ground, nearly 
scored twice before Heseltine at last placed the ball between the Hurlingham 
goal-posts, and scored the first point for his side. This was followed by a fine 
combined attack on the part of Hurlingham, which resulted in Egerton Green 
scor.ng, and making the game one all. Hurlingham continued to press, and in spite 
of some fine runs on the part of Freake, who played some very fast ponies 
during the afternoon, they had added three more goals to their score by the end 
of the second ‘‘twenty.” The Cantabs now pulled themselves together, 
Ifeseltine and Freake playing beautifully, whilst McCreery was faultless 
in defence; so that without giving their opponents another chance, they 
continued adding to their own score, and eventually won a good match by 
5 goals to 4. 

The Household Brigade then put Lord Kensington, Captain Ricardo, 
Captain Fitzgerald, and the Hon. D. Marjoribanks into the field to oppose the 
Comte de Madre, Captain Hanwell, Mr. E. B. Shephard, and Mr. W. J. 
Dryborough, representing Hurlingham. This was a very one-sided affair, the 
soldiers making a poor fight against their opponents, who scored an easy 
victory by 8 goals to 2. ; 

The grand struggle between Rugby and the Students for the semi-final of 
the Champion Cup was described in these notes last week, and on the following 
Tuesday the winners of that match, namely, Rugby, had an easy task to dispose 
of the Royal Horse Guards in the final tie. Messrs. Walter Jones, G. A. Miller, 
E. D. Miller, and W. J. Dryborough make a team it would be hard indeed 
to beat, and Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. Kk. Ward, Captain Fitzgerald, and Captain 
Drage, who represented the Blues, although a well-mcunted team, and playing 
well together, were quite unequal to the task. In fact, Rugby had matters all 
their own way from the first, and, without being really pressed at any part 
of the game,, won the championship of 1899 by 10 goals to 2. Fully worthy of 
the honour are they too. Mr. Walter Jones isa perfect No. 1, always in the 
right place, and beautifully mounted; the two Millers play a beautiful game, 
the way in which they support each other being a treat to watch, whilst it goes 
without saying that their ponies play like machines ; and Dryborough is perhaps 
the most difficult back in England to elude or get past. Altogether a very 
perfect team, equally good in attack or defence, and one which seldom makes a 
mistake in any part of the field. 


Sales at the First July. 


HE most important feature of last week’s sales, the results of which were, 
| as usual, for the most part disappointing to breeders, was the success of 
the St. Frusquin yearlings. It was only the other day that we saw 
that indomitable son of St. Simon and Isabel fighting out his desperate Epsom 
battle with Persimmon for the Derby of 1896, and here he is already the sire of as 
promising a lot of yearlings as anyone could wishtosee. After Longy’s successes 
this season, it is only natural that anything by the Australian sire Trenton should 
be in request, and perhaps the best yearling sold during the we-k was the colt 
by that sire out of Tabitha, for whom S. Darling gave 600 guineas—far less than 
he is probably worth, Trenton is the best walker I ever saw, and this yearling 
takes after him in that respect. Longy, probably the best colt of his age, and 
Dum Dum have already this season shown what Australian sires can do in this 
country with English mares, and the ‘‘ Waler ” Carnage, who had some beautiful 
yearlings to represent him last year, will soon have some of them winning races 
for him. I am a firm believer in Australian sires for English mares, especially 
for those of Galopin blood, and I also think that it would do a lot of good to 
our breed of horses to bring over some of the hard, big-boned Australian mares 
to mate with our sires. 

On the first day we saw Greeba, by Melton—Sunrise, and the dam of that 
great sprinter, Eager, led into‘the ring. She has a colt foal by the beautifully- 
bred Enthusiast, sire of Eager, and is in foal to him again, so that I expected 
her to make more than the 3,100 yuineas for which the Duke of Devonshire 
was lucky enough to secure her. Among the mares from the Blankney Stud, 
Listen, by Charibert—Re-Echo, made 1,150 guineas, and the brown mare by 
Galopin—Mother Superior 1,100 guineas, but the others went for less than 
their values, especially Flur Bella, by Barcaldine—Wallflower at 830 guineas. 
** Dick ” Marsh got. 3,500 guineas for the nice seven year old mare Cheam, by 
Hampton—Chevil Grove; 1,500 guineas for Twelfth Night, by Galliard— 
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Winter Queen ; and 1,550 guineas for Venia, by Melanion—Reine Blanche. On 
Tuesday the three year old Amurath went very cheap indecd to Mr. H. J. 
King for 1,600 guineas, and Blickwell gave 1,500 guineas for Sligo. A really 
good yearling is Ruskin, a bay colt by St. Frusquin—Ambleside. for whom 
Mr. W. Raphael had to bid 2,100 guineas before he secured him. The 
Blankney Stud yearlings, all by. Galopin, who has died this year, and Friar’s 
Balsam, who is paralysed, fetched small prices, with the sole exception of a bay 
filly by Galopin—Mary Seaton, who made 1,250 guineas. Another good St. 
Frusquin yearling.was Andrea Ferrara, out of Ferrara, by Isonomy, who, being 
much admired, made 800 guineas, whilst Mr. J. Wallace gave 600 guineas for a 
brown filly by Galopin—Marmot, the property of Mr. J. B. Wood. I was glad 
to see Mr. Simons Harrison get good prices for all his yearlings—and a real 
good lot they were—including 1,500 guineas for a beautiful filly by Orme out of 
Grace Conroy, which I remember admiring very much when I saw her there as 
a foal last year. Captain Fife did well with a bay colt by Isinglass—Wansbeck 
and a capital brown colt by St. Frusquin—Bonnie Bairn, which made 750 
guineas and 820 guineas respectively. What these young St. Frusquins will do 
in the future remains to be seen. If looks are to be relied on, they ought most 
of them to turn out race-horses of class, anid personally I shall be surprised if 
they do not all race. 
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4 EADERS of these notes may remember that I have never ceased to 
write of Buccaneer as a sire likely to make a great name for himself 
some day. He isa beautifully-bred horse by Privateer (son of Adventurer 

and La Favorita, by Thormanby) out of Primula, by Lord Lyon; he was a 

good race-horse of the game, hard, wiry sort, which we so seldom see in these 
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ragged start, I expected him to do better on this occasion. He got well away, 
too, and ran fast to the distance, where he was beaten, and I am afraid that he 
cannot stay. Diamond Jubilee behaved badly enough at Ascot, but on this 
occasion he was even worse. Needless to say, he was beautifully handled by Watts, 
but nothing could allay the brute’s irritability of temper, or put any courage into 
his cowardly heart. He behaved like a mad horse on his way to the post, and in 
the race, although he got off well, and ran well enough for half the distance to 
show what he could do if he liked, he turned it up the moment it came to racing, 


and would have gone anywhere sooner than first past the post. 


It was just before this race that we heard of the death of his dam, the 
celebrated Perdita II., dam also of Florizel II. and Persimmon, and we 
naturally hoped to see her crowned with posthumous honours by her two year 
old son. She was only nineteen years old, so that had her life been prolonged 
she might have given us another Persimmon, whilst Diamond Jubilee, judged by 
what he can do at home, might have been a worthy successor of his great 
brother. Unfortunately neither of these things will ever happen now, and the 
best thing to be done with her evil-tempered two year old son is to take care 
that he shall never transmit his own vile temperament to posterity. The wonder 


is that Flying Fox, who is inbred to Galopin, should be the even-tempered animal 


he is. He showed a little of that horse’s excitability at the start for the Two 
Thousand Guineas it is true, but that is the only occasion on which he has done 


so, as at Epsom he behaved like a perfect gentleman throughout a forty minutes’ 
delay at the post, during which he was perpetually being jumped off and pulled 
up again. On Thursday of last week, too, he won the Princess of Wales’s Stakes 
in smashing style, and is evidently one of the most brilliant milers ever seen. 
Whether or not he is a real stayer remains to be proven. Speedy horses do not 
often stay as well, though some very fast horses there have been who were never 
enough troubled to find out whether they could stay or not. This: was the case 
with St. Simon, whose speed was so great that no horse of his day could ever go 
fast enough to put his stamina to the test. So it may be with Flying Fox. 
Certainly he won the Guineas and last week’s race, both mile affairs, in far 
better style than he did the Derby, of half a mile further, though it is only fair 
to mention that at Epsom he was taken along from the start by Holocauste, 
every bit as good a horse as himself, I am quite sure, and perhaps a better over 
the Derby distance. 

To go back, however, to the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, let us look at 


degenerate days, and he not only sires very good-looking stock, but gets them to 
race as well; and yet the British 
public pays little or no attention to 
all these things, and his yearlings 
seldom fetch their value at Mr. 
Waring’s annual Ascot sales. I am 
glad therefore to think that this state 
of things has at last come to an end, 
and that the persevering owner of the 
Beenham Stud has now a valuable 
property in this really good but 
neglected representative of the good 
old Touchstone and Stockwell cross. 
In writing in these columns of the 
Beenham House yearlings before they 
went to Ascot last year, I especially 
noticed the useful-looking bay colt by 
Buccaneer — Comette, who was 
subsequently knocked down very 
cheaply to Mr. Wallace Johnstone 
for 580 guineas, and who, having 
been named Captain Kettle, won the 
July Stakes at Newmarket on Tuesday 
of last week. 

Captain Kettle, who is a big, 
useful youngster, made his first 
appearance in the New Stakes at 
Ascot, in which he finished sixth, and 
he has plenty of good engagements to 
his name, so that he is likely to 
bring still further credit to his sire f Y 
“ia place of his birth. The field W, A. Rouch. ACROSS THE COURSE. 
for Tuesday week’s event included the f : ; p i 
Ascot failure, Diamond Jubilee, and the Woodcote Stakes winner, Bonarosa, know little or nothing, he was conceding 171b., from the four year olds, Ninus, 
who started first and second favourites and finished the last two. Considering never a really good horse, and Dieudonné, who cannot get more than six 
that Bonarosa could easily be made out about the best of his age until he ran furlongs, he was receiving glb. less than weight for age, and the remainder of 
badly at Ascot, where, moreover, he got by no means the best of a somewhat the field was made up of such animals as the backward, non-staying Birkenhead, 


what Flying Fox had to beat. To the novice, Royal Emblem, of whom we 
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Boniface, My Boy, Greenan, and Musa, The last-named I expected to do # 
better than she did, and if she gave her true running, this year’s Oaks must 
have been even a greater fluke than we thought at the time ; but taken all in all, 


it was a moderate field, and the Derby winner was not set a big task to beat 
this lot; so that it was the brilliant style in which he accomplished it, 4 
more than the fact of his doing so, which impresscd me. Of course it is 
possible to take a line through Ninus which shows Flying Fox to be a nearly 
3st. better horse than the Prince of Wales’s Stakes winner, Manners, in which 
race Kent, who had previcusly run well with Dominie II. in the Newmarket 
Stakes, ran nowhere, and no doubt Flying Fox is out by himself amongst those 
of his year—a very moderate lot in my opinion—over a mile. What will 
happen when he is asked to go three-quarters of a mile further at Doncaster is 
quite another matter. Birkenhead is a big, overgrown, floundering sort of 
animal who evidently cannot stay, but Royal Emblem, who finished second, and 
is a half-brother to Common, is likely to train on into a good horse. 

After Flying Fox, the hero of the week was Eager, who made a holy show 
of Knight of the Thistle in the July Cup of six furlongs. Had I ridden Eager 
in this year’s Royal Hunt Cup, I think I should have let him come along all 
the way, as if it had been a six furlong race instead of a mile, in which case his 
speed would probably have got all his opponents sprawling at the distance, and 
he might have just stayed home. I wrote to this effect when dealing with the 
Ascot Meeting in these notes, and Thursday’s July Cup makes me think so 
all the more. At Ascot Eager was giving Knight of the Thistle only 2lb., and 
at six furlongs they were racing side by side, whilst in the end he only beat the 
** Knight” by a bare neck. On that occasion Cannon waited with him, and 
did not try to make his speed tell. Last week, on the other hand, he jumped iB 
off and came right through with him, the result being that Knight of the Thistle 
could never go the pace, and, sprawling all over the course at the finish, was 
beaten by three lengths instead of a neck, although he was in receipt of 4lb, 
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FLYING FOX COMING OUT. 
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‘Democrat, whom I regard as very 
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more than was the case at Ascot. 
Eager is a really great horse at six 
furlongs, but no further, though I 
think he would sometimes get home 
over mile courses if he were ridden 
to make his speed tell. 

The last day’s racing was of the 
most moderate description, and it 
came as a pleasant relief to everyone 
to find themselves once more at Mr. 
Joe Davis’s well-ordered enclosure at 
Hurst Park on Saturday. Here we 
are always sure of seeing interesting 
and animated sport, under the 
pleasantest and most comfortable 
surroundings. So it was on Saturday 
last, when Ugly, probably the fastest 
sprinter in training up to five furlongs, 
carried 10st. 2lb. to victory in the 
July Handicap, in a style which 
reminded one of the doughty deeds of 
his weight-carrying sire, Minting, 
I had very little doubt that 


nearly the best of his age, would 
win the Hurst Park Foal Pilate, 
and this he did cleverly, beating 
Vain Duchess by three-parts of a W. A. Rouch. 

length, with the Ascot winner, 

Oria, in receipt of 12lb., a bad third, and Epsom Lad, who ran a dead- 
heat with Goblet at the Royal meeting, beaten out of a place. I feel 
sure that Lord William Beresford’s Yankee-bred colt is a stayer, and in my 
opinion he is a very improving sort as well. I should like to see a match 
between him and Longy, at even weights, and it is probable that these two will 
be a long way in front of anything of their age that we have seen out as yet 
when they are three year olds. Lord Rosebery’s Flambard, who was such a 
strong tip for the Wokingham Stakes, took the Duchess of York Stakes, of a 
mile and a-half, beating Footpad II., Sir Hercules, Fascination, Oppressor, and 
two others ; sothat although he had the best of the weights with everything that 
opposed him, there was evidently some reason for the way in which he was 
backed at Ascot. 

Turning for one moment to the pedigrees of the principal winners of the 
week, those of Flying Fox, Eager, and Democrat have been so thoroughly dealt 
with on previous occasions that I need say nothing more about them here. 
With regard to the first of these I may, however, remark that with his two 
strains of Galopin and his further cross of Blacklock, through Speculum, he will 
be a very difficult horse to mate when he goes to the stud. In fact, he ought 
by rights to be a mad horse, and it is probably due only to his two strains of 
Stockwell, through Doncaster and Breadalbane, together with that of Stock- 
well’s half-brother, King Tom, that he is- not one; in addition to which 
extremely inbred horses seldom make good sires, and Flying Fox is very closely 
inbred to Galopin. The success of Wisdom, however, who was very inbred to 
Stockwell, is all against this theory, and Flying Fox comes of a great line of 
sires. It was Bruce Lowe’s theory that Ormonde owed his great merits to the 
concentration of Blacklock blood on his dam’s side, and when he was mated 
with Angelica, who, being by Galopin, gave him back the best blood of his 
dam, the result was Orme. This principle—that of the mare returning to the 
horse the best blood of his dam—was further acted on when Orme, whose dam 
was by Galopin, was mated with Vampire, by Galopin out of the Blacklock- 
descended mare Irony, and the result has been Flying Fox. I never believe in 
theories except when they are borne out by facts, which no one can deny that 
Bruce Lowe’s usually are ; in fact, they are for the most part founded on facts. 





DIELUDONNE AND BONIFACE LEAD THE WAY. 


Captain Kettle is by Buccaneer, son of Privateer, by Adventurer (Touch- 
stone), and Primula (by Lord Lyon, son of Stockwell), out of Comette, by 
Robert the Devil, by Bertram, by The Duke, son of Stockwell, from Captive 
Queen, by Scottish Chief (Touchstone), so that his sire represents the cross of 
Touchstone on Stockwell, and his dam the same cross reversed This was the 
sort of breeding which was so successful in Hermit’s halcyon days, and as 
Captain Kettle also gets a good strain of Thormanby through Privateer’s dam 
La Favorita, and of Melbourne through that horse’s son The Prime Minister, 
sire of the once speedy Hilda, dam of Comette’s dam Captive Queen, he is bred 
on the right lines to be a good horse. 
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FLVING FOX WINS. Copyright 


On her sire’s side I cannot say I like the breeding of the filly by Rusticus— 
La Carolina. Rusticus could hardly be either a good race-horse or a successful 
sire, inbred as he is to Newminster, though his dam, Ma Belle, certainly brings 
in some hard blood through her sire Lord Clifden’s dam, The Slave, by 
Melbourne, and her own dam Dulcibella, by Voltigeur. La Carolina, however, 
is a beautifully-bred mare, by Sterling out of Cherry Duchess, by The Duke—a 
typical Yardley pedigree—and it is probably owing to her wealth of Birdcatcher 
blood having nicked well with the Touchstone in Rusticus that this two year 
old daughter of their’s can win races. Outpost. 























Rosebery, Mrs. Craigie, Mr. Henry James, and a host of notables 
besides, in a beautiful binding, copied from a book in the library of 
James I., Lady Randolph Churchill’s Avg/o-Saxon is in every way choiceworthy, 
a model of perfection set up before the eyes of minor editors who, with her means 
at their disposal and her charm of manner, could produce miscellanies every whit 
as good. Will it last? That is the question. I am disposed to think that the 


gages ead printed and equipped, supported by Mr. Swinburne, Lord 


” 


answer must be ‘‘yes.” Its circulation can hardly be very extensive, but at a 
guinea-a copy there must be a fair margin of profit even on a small circulation, 
And perhaps, after all, the circulation may not be small. A number of 
persons no doubt will buy it for the sake of its beautiful covers, which will be 
varied from quarter to quarter, and for the sake of its contents, which, in the 
case of the first number, are excellent. Others will buy it for mere fashion’s 
sake, and I fancy that for some time the drawing-room in a big country house— 
and, for that matter, in a big town house also—will be held incomplete if it 
does not contain a copy of the Anglo-Saxon. 

A good many folks will be sorry that Holywell Street, or Booksellers’ 
Row—you may call it which you will—is to be swept away for the sake of the 
traffic in what poor Henry Leigh used to call the ‘‘ roaring Strand.” It is 
malodorous, morally and actually, it is narrow, it is hideously inconvenient. 
But some of its old and gabled houses are picturesque, and it has a long history. 
Once a Holy Well bubbled there, and it was part of the Butchers’ Row granted 
by Edward I. for the residence of foreign butchers. Since then it has gone 
through many fortunes, and housed all sorts of classes. But its only honourable 
function of late has been that of providing a happy hunting ground for the seekers 
after old books. Burke, Macaulay, Carlyle, Gladstone—these are the ghosts 
that will haunt the old thoroughfare; and Mr. Lecky has been seen there not 
so long since. 

Are there still treasures to be found in the ‘‘twopenny box”? The latest 
real find which has been unearthed by a contemporary was made in 1891, when 
a perfect copy of ‘‘ Le Pastisseur Frangois” was actually picked up for twopence, 
and sold a few days later for £100; and one hears very often that the days for 
such finds are past and gone. Personally I doubt the statement. The valuable 
curiosities are there still; so is the rubbish. It is the knowledge that is 
wanting—and it is far toseek. Some. of the curiosities have nothing on earth 
except rarity to recommend them. Taste, therefore, is of no assistance 
to the collector. But there are books which will help him, such as Mr. 
Temple Scott’s ‘‘Book Sales.” Moreover, the collector may enjoy the 
excitement of a little speculation by trying to buy cheaply and to sell at the 
right moment ; but it is a risky business, for prices are to a large extent deter- 
mined by the flickering fashion of the moment. So there is still something to 
be said for Mr. Scott’s observation that ‘‘this is becoming more and more 
a pastime for the very rich.” 

‘* Literary coincidence,” as it is called, always interests me, because it is so 
uncommonly hard to believe in it, and yet it is so often incontestably genuine 
coincidence. There is, it. seems to me, an unwritten law that a writer may 
coincide only after he has reached a certain age. If the phrases used in an 
essay by two different boys at Eton were to coincide as those of some authors 
do, there would, to adapt the song of the Southern States, be birches flying in 
the air. But when you are a grown author it is quite a different thing, and 
in a great many cases there is clear evidence of genuine coincidence, not 
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merely in common-place phrases and platitudes, 
but also in striking passages. 

Two cases of coincidence, or something of 
the kind, are now agitating the world of letters. 
One is a case of parallel, certainly wonderfully 
close, between a passage in Mr. Hall Caine’s 
** The Christian ” and another proceeding from 
Swift's bitter brain. Mr. Hall Caine has not 
explained, but a Mr. C. F. Kenyon has 
volunteered an explanation, for which Mr, 
Caine is hardly likely to thank him. = ‘* Mr, Hall 
Caine,” we learn, ‘rarely breaks silence either 
to correct the numerous mistakes of his critics 
or to defend the views he has expressed in his 
novels.” Very likely not; but this is certainly 
nota case of the expression of a view, and hardly 
one of criticism. The writer who pointed out 
the coincidence placed the passages side by side, 
and left the public to draw its own conclusions, 

But the apologist introduces a truly wonder- 
ful theory in explanation. He continues: ‘ This 
being so, you may, perhaps, excuse my writing 
to inform you that a few days prior to the 
publication of ‘The Christian’ in book form, 
Mr. Caine acknowledged to his readers, through 
the medium of interviews, etc., that he had used 
freely extracts from books, newspapers, diaries, 
letters, and many other quite legitimate sources W. A. Kouch. 
of information, for the purpose of making his book 
as true and lifelike as possible. He made no secret whatever of this, and the 
instance you quote is one out of sevéral which I have myself discovered, or 
which have been pointed out to me.” 

This strikes me as being simply monstrous, for of course very few persons read 
with any care ‘‘ the interviews, etc.,” which play their part in advertising a new 
book bya popular author. There is but one right place in which to acknowledge 
indebtedness, and that place is the book. I should not wonder if Mr. Caine’s 
maladroit apologist turns out to have tempted Mr. Caine to ‘* break silence.” 

Another person, Mr. T. Hutchinson, appears to have accused Mr. Baring 
Gould of having adapted Jokai’s ‘* Timar’s Two Worlds” in ‘John Herring,” 
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which came out in 1883. The matter may be worth looking into. It 15 some 
time since I looked into either book ; but both are interesting and well worth 
reading again. Speaking from memory only, I should be inclined to pronounce 
for Mr. Baring Gould. 

Books to order from the library :— 
‘¢Sketches and Studies in South Africa.” W. J. Knox Little. (Isbister.) 
“‘ From the Broad Acres.” J. S. Fletcher. (Grant Richards.) 
“¢ An Idler in Old France.” Tighe Hopkins. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
“‘The Strange Story of Hester Wynne.” G. Colmore. (Smith, Elder.) 
‘“* The Market Place.” Harold Frederic. (Heinemann.) LOOKER-ON. 


THE 
Coaching Club. 
* HE rain spoiled everything,” 


was the general observation 

concerning all arrangements 
for Saturday, the great test match 
included, and there was only one com- 
plete exception to the rule. That was 
the Queen’s Review of the Honourable 
Artillery Company at Windsor, an 
example so remarkable of the value 
of the tradition concerning Queen’s 
weather that it deserves to be quoted, 
even out of place. The meet of the 
Coaching Club on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade was half an exception. That is 
to say, the rain did its worst, but the 
enthusiasm of the members of the club 
was not to be repressed, and no less 
than thirty-three coaches were present 
at the meet. Perhaps we should write 
thirty-four, for the Duke of Marlborough 
came up just after the others had started 
off to Ranelagh. Men equipped for 
driving can stand any weather, but 
some courage was called for on the part 
of the ladies, of whom, none the less, 
and as our pictures show, a goodly 
contingent were present. Among them 
were Lady Edward Churchill and the 
Misses Churchill, with Mr. Hargreaves, 
the Countess of Kintore, and Lady 
Hilda Keith Falconer, with Lord 
Newlands, Lady George Nevill, who, 
with Lord George Nevill, sat on Mr. 
Lindsey Hogg’s coach, and Lady Savile, 
who, with her husband, accompanied 
Lord Wandsworth. Courage, one is 
glad to write, had some reward, for 
during the actual period of the meet the 
rain held off, but the journey to 
Ranelagh was not accomplished without 
a drenching shower. We shall not 
launch upon that exercise in superla- 
tives which would be involved in any 
complete criticism of the teams. Our 
illustrations, indeed, tell their own 
story, and they tell it with exceptional 
completeness and beauty. Thus much 
we will say, that nowhere except in 
England, and there only at the meet 
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exhibition of teams be seen which even approaches in point 
of merit and quality that of which our pictures illustrate 
a part. 


ag / rt ea) 
FROM THE PAVILION. 

EAVING the all-important test match in the corner for the moment, there 
was plenty of exciting and curious cricke: last week, Whether the 

— Surrey—Sussex or the Kent—Notts match was the more remarkable 
must be decided by every individual according to his taste and fancy, but the 
appended ‘acts are worth some consideration. Sussex opened with no more than 
128, the repartee of Surrey being 457, towards which every | atsman contributed 
at least 20 runs, and extras 13. No one made 100, though Abel and Lockwood 
dead-heate| at 88. Sussex replied with no less than 561, Brann (157) and 
Ranjitsinhji (197) putting on as many as 325. The tail also did good service. 
and in the end Surrey would have had some 250 to get to win. But the Kent 
—Notts match was even more remarkable, for after the unhappy Burnup had 
annexed his second ‘‘ duck,” and Livesay had been ‘* outed” for a puny 47, 
Mason and Hearne hammered the Noits bowling till they had scored more than 
150 each, and were still undefe.ted. On Wednesday morning came the 
“ declaration,” and for over five hours the Notts men stuck to their wickets, 
during which time they scored 124 runs! Dixon played for sixty-five minutes 
without scoring! Br:dley at one period bowled for fifty minutes without being 
scored from, Ii was fine defensive cricket, exactly suited to the needs of the 
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position, but alas for the spectators! Essex might have suffered hardness at 
the hands of Hants but !or Perrin’s fine batting, which stayed the plague when 
the plague was virulently raging ; while Cambridge University, minus Jessop 
alter he had made 74, might have beaten M.C.C. if a catch or two had been 
held, The match, from a Cambridge point of view, was so far successful 
that it enabled S. H. Day te secure his Blue, his 138 being so fine 
an innings as to compensate for many previous failures. The performance of 
the Cantab team was by no means a bad one, though the critics readily detected 
a weakness in the bowling. Oxford had no real difficulty in beating the mongrel 
team: of the London County C.C., aééas Dr. Grace’s XI., which contained 
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about three men besides the Doctor who are known to fame. The match 
between Gloucester and Somerset gives me an excuse for girding again at the 
existence of the follow-cn. Somerset made 476, and ‘‘ outing” Gloucester for so 
large a Score as 308, had to go into the field again, with tired bowlers and tired 
fieldsmen, Consequently they were not very far from being beaten; but that 
was the fault of the system and not the men. In this match both Wrathall and 
Stanley scored their first century, while Townsend took 81 and 114. The 
Australians had an easy job with Derbyshire, while MacLaren and Briggs, with 
a little outside assistance, easily beat Yorkshire. Oxford, with several of her 
best men‘ away, fell a fairly easy victim to M.C.C., a good side, so that no line 
was given as to the ’Varsity match, further than that if Trott went to either seat 
of learning that side would win. I expect a tight match with big scoring if the 
wicket be good ; rain may alter everything, but in any case I think the Oxford 
team should not lose, especially as Jessop can hardly be up to the mark ; but it 
is a mistake to desciibe the Cantabs as a one-man side, 

The big match at Leeds was a disappointment to most of us who on Friday 
afiernoon anticipated an easy victory; personally Iam pleised at having made 
a fairly good forecast in last week’s ‘* From the Pavilion.” To have lost Briggs 
was very serious to England, as he might have broken up any one of the useful 
stands that the Australian tail made when the greater lights had gone out—in 
every sense of the word. We had a bit the worse of the luck all through, but 
the worse luck was to have lost the chance of winning ; however, with the 
Australians ‘‘one up and two to play,” there will be all the greater excitement 
over the last two holes, if one may descend to the phraseolozy of golf. 

Congratulations to Hampshire and Major Poore—I should have put the 
Major first—on beatin: Surrey, but the latter county had one man playing for 
England and two looking on. Brockwell has earned £60 easily, and may claim 
to be the champion reserve man of the age. W. J. Forp. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
REARING PHEASANTS HATCHED IN AN INCUBATOR, 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I should be much obliged if you could tell me the best way of rearing 
100 pheasants hatched in an incubator. How long should they be kept in the 
foster-mother ? Should they be allowed a free run over unlimited grass? Ih 
so, how should I get them in at night? Should they be penned later on, or 


allowed to fly to the woods as soon as they are able to? I should be grateful for 
any other information on the subject. —C. M. H. 


[The young pheasants should not Le kept in the foster-mother for more 
than the first two or three days. Transfer them to the care of hens, and let the 
chickens of the latter be taken to the foster-mother. They succeed better so 
than under the hens. Getting in at night is, as you say, the great difficulty, and 
if you have no hen to call them you cannot get young pheasants in at all. Set 
the hens anc coops out in the low part of the wood as soon as the pheasants’ 
wing feathe.s are grown.—Eb. } 


BLACKBEETLES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I am overrun with blackbeetles. Would you or any of your readers 
tell me how to exterminate them? I have tried phosphate paste, hedgehog, and 
Keating’s insect powder, but the cry is, still they come. I may add that they 
are only in the kitchen and scullery.—W. B. 


[Try cucumber rind and (if the kitchen authorities will not “ run us in” 
for libellous suggestion) greater cleanliness. The remedies you have already 
used we should have expected to answer ; but we know of a stubborn case of 
blackbeetles completely cured by cucumber rind. It is, humanely speaking, s 
harmless that you can leave its slices about where the blackbeetles come out 
o: their holes and hiding-places ; and certainly they have the greatest dislike to 
it. It is at least worth trying; but do not forget the cleanliness. Do not 
forget, too, that the work of extermination cannot be the work of a moment, 
whatever the means of extermination (and some of the traps are very useful). 
You may kill all one generation in a week, but there is another generation 
maturing in the nurseries. You ‘will have to keep up a constant war for a long 
while, and in the end there is littl: doubt that your persevering fighting and 
cleanliness will have their reward, —Eb. } 














USE OF AN OLD GREENHOUSE. 
[To THE Epitor or “Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—It became a question whether we should 
pull down our old greenhouse, but we decided 
in favour of an aviary for canaries. 
kodak. It has turned out a most interesting 
success. We enter by the old door, and the 
‘* birdcage ” is about 12ft. by 12ft., aspect south- 
west, wall at back lined cork, behind which the 


birds build their nests. 3ROWNIE. 


BALD PATCH ON RETRIEVER. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ CountRY LIFE.”} 
Sir,—Can you or any of your readers advise me 
as to the following? My year old retriever (dog) 
has a bald patch 3in. long about 3in. below the 


root of his tail and on the upper side. 


is no swelling nor any inflammation, but one or 
two very small pimples may be seen. 


had a similar bare patch in the same place. 


dog is otherwise quite healthy. 


I have tried lard 


COUNTRY 


Herewith 


His sire 


and burnt cork ashes mixed, and lately Homocea, but cannot get the hair to 
grow uporf the place. The dog gets biscuits, with a few bones and some meat 


now and then, and plenty of exercise. 


If you or any of your readers can suggest 


a remedy for this disfigurement I shall be most thankful.—Y. 
[We attach no importance whatever to the fact that the sire of your dog 


was afflicted by a similar bald patch on the flank. 


At the same time it is not 


easy to prescribe for such a case without seeing the patient. If there is 
anything like a sore, try applying boracic ointment, and when healed smear with 


cocoa-nut fat which has been previously boiled. 


oil shops. —ED.] 


You can obtain this at most 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE EARS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.” } 





TRANSITION 


Miss NIVEN begs to 
send two photographs of 
Jock Mhic-Mhonnaid, a 
Scottish terrier puppy, to 
the Editor of CoUNTRY 
LIFE, in case he may 
like to reproduce them 
inthe paper. They are 
marked ‘* Transition ” 
and ‘* Perfection,” and 
show the development 
of the ears on two 
successive days. Jock 
is a descendant of 
Champion Alister, and 
is a most delightful - 
little dog and the best 
of companions, 
ICE WELL. 

[To THE Epiror.] 
Sir,—The main thing 
in making an ice-house 
is to see that there is 
free outlet for any water 
which may be formed 
by the melting of the 
ice. For this reason a 
well is not the best 
thing in which to keep 
ice. Mv ice-house is 
dug out of the face of a 
bank. There are four 
stone walls, with a single 





wooden door. The roof is wood, with a space for free ventilation between it and 


the walls. The earthen floor is well drained. 


When filling the house we first put 


a layer of bruslwood, then a thick layer of dry sawdust. The ice is carefully 
packed in the middle, and as the heap rises sawdust is packed between it and 
the walls. When the house is full enough a good layer of sawdust is thrown 


over the top of the ice. 


The chief thing to aim at is dryness. If I were 


making a new house I should be inclined to make it of wood. I imagine that 


double walls of wood, 12in. 
apart, with sawdust packed 
tightly between, would 
make an ideal ice-house. 
If under trees, a single thick- 
ness of wood in the roof 
should be enough, but if not 
protected from the direct 
rays of the sun by trees, 
a double roof would be 
necessary. —L. 

[To THE EpITor.] 
Si1r,—In answer to 
A. H. R. respecting an ice 
well, I fear any suggestion 
I could offer would terminate 
very unsatisfactorily, as. to 
dig a hole or well sufficiently 
deep to ensure even a 
cool temperature, and 
filling it with ice, and 
covering it in, according 
to your suggestion, would 
necessitate the removal of 
several hundredweights of 
earth each time a few 


Hudson Hearm 
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the same size as possible. 


(fuly sth, 1899. 


pounds of ice were required, and as often allow 
access of air, which is fatal to ice-keeping. 
Packing ice in a properly-constructed ice-house 
and following the instructions I herewith beg 


think, prove successful. 


A. H. R. does not state the size of his lake nor 
the quantity of ice he wishes to pack, so that I 
can only give him approximate dimensions of 
Select a spot as shady as possible 
and close to the edge of the lake, upon which 
erect a wooden building (even to roof and floor), 
say, 15ft. by roft. by 1oft. to the eaves and 
having one door only, and which should extend 
from the roof downwards (like the door of a loft) 
and open outwards, and be of such dimensions 
the blocks or slabs of ice. So 
much for the ice-house. Now for the cutting 
and packing, which are the most essential part of 
With an ice-saw, which is like 
a cross-cut timber-saw, but with a handle at one 
end only, cut the ice into slabs of as nearly 
From the. edge of the lake to the sill of the 


door of the ice-house place a broad plank, and one inside the house from the 
sill to the floor for conveniently sliding the ice down without breaking it ; and 
having covered the floor level with 3in. or 4in. of sawdust, place on it the first layer 
of slabs of ice as closely together as though one were laying a stone pavement, 
leaving 1ft. clear space all round between the edge of the ice and the side of 
the house, and put on layer upon layer until there is, say, 2ft. thickness of ice 
in the centre and 1ft. space all round it, which fill in with sawdust and pack 
tightly, and continue the layering and filling in until within a foot of the level 
of the eaves. Then cover the {whole with a foot or so of sawdust, and fill up to 


the pitch of the roof with hay or straw. 


I should mention that in packing the 


utmost care is necessary to exclude the air as much as possible, so that when 
the slabs are placed side by side and end to end broken ice should be pounded 


into the crevices. Never 
pack wet or snowy ice 
nor when a thaw has 
set in, and when ice is 
required for use work 
from the top, and take 
the slabs off in layers, 
carefully —_ recovering, 
and this should be done 
after sundown if 
possible. The tools 
necessary are an_ ice- 
saw, an ice-axe,_ ice- 
tongs, and a rope, the 
two latter for hauling 
the ide up the plank, at 
the top of which a man 
should stand to lower it 
to the floor. These 
instructions may, in 
detail, seem superfluous, 
but if carefully carried 
out will be worth all the 
trouble they entail; and 
A. H. R., or anyone else 
who likes to try the 
experiment, can keep 
ice for two or three 
years, adding each 
winter to that that 
may be left over from 
the preceding summer. 
—A. I. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 





PERFECTION, 


(To THE EpiTorR oF **CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Early in March the cat here shown had kittens, but all were destroyed, 


as usual, except one, and that died. 


A man ploughing turned up a litter of five 


wild rabbits, apparently a week old, for their eyes were beginning to open. 
These were given to the cat, who suckled them instantly, and continued doing so 
for five weeks, when the photograph was taken. A month later the cat still spent all 





her timein the hutch with the 
four rabbits—for one fell out 
and was killed. The same 
cat had for its companion 
all last winter a tame pullet. 
Both cat and hen lay 
together on the rug before 
the fire, and ate from the 
same dish. At times the 
hen would be jealous, and 
drive the cat away by 
pecking at her eyes. This 
happy family may still be 
seen at Cuckfield.—W. H. 
[We are indebted to 
our correspondent for the 
photograph and _ account 
of this most interesting 
‘happy family.” A cat de- 
prived of her kittens proving 
a very affectionate foster- 
mother is, however, by no 
means an_ unprecedented 
case. Indeed, the maternal 
instinct seems always 
superior to the most deeply- 
rooted animosity. —ED.] 
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